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Mail Pay on a Better Basis 
Than Formerly 
; NE of the striking evidences of the value to the 
industry of association work is shown in the serv- 
ices performed by the mail pay committee, whose report 
for the last year was presented at the Atlantic City 
Convention and was abstracted in the Oct. 8 issue of 
this paper. j } 

Under the old mail pay committee, as many members 
of the industry know, a substantial step forward in the 
fight for fair and compensatory rates of pay for mail 
carriage was made. Perhaps this is best indicated by 
the fact that after the decision of the Interstate Com- 
‘merce Commission was handed down, the appropriation 
to the Post Office Department for mail carriage by elec- 
tric lines was increased from $545,000 to $707,000 or 
by $162,000; that is, 30 per cent. 

During that struggle the committee succeeded in get- 
ting the question of side and terminal service elimi- 
nated as a burden to the carriers. The commission also 
established the principle of limiting the number of 
pouches of mail, or pieces of parcel post, that could be 
carried on cars for a flat_rate per mile. In other words, 
‘the Interstate Commerce Commission put the mail 
handling on a space basis. 

Those of the industry who are familiar with the 
burdensome restrictions that were imposed by the Post 
Office Department rulings on these two matters of 
course recognize that a real victory was obtained in the 
decision of the commission, and the mail pay commit- 
tee and the member companies represented by them are 
entitled to congratulations for such success as crowned 
their efforts. 

As indicated in the report presented at the conven- 
tion, however, the mail pay committee is satisfied that 
the new rates are not fully compensatory. Therefore it 
recommended to the association that the fight for jus- 
tice be carried on still further and this recommendation 
‘was approved. 

Since the change in administration in Washington 
last March, a different spirit has prevailed in the coun- 
cils of the Post Office Department, and the committee, 
as the report indicated, has received the promise of 
co-operation by the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral to the end that the facts, as ascertained by the 
‘data sheets and other study, can be agreed upon in ad- 
vance. This is a businesslike way of approaching the 
“Subject as it will eliminate the necessity for a long 
drawn out and tedious series of hearings and will en- 
able a much more efficient and concise presentation of 
_the case before the commission for argument. The plan 
should permit the committee so to put forth its argu- 
“ments and conclusions that further relief ought to en- 
sue when the Interstate Commerce Commission decides 
the case. 

_ The matter is being referred to here editorially, as in- 
dicating one of the many lines of productive activity 
“engaged in by the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion and its committees, and one that should, if a suc- 


cessful termination is reached, mean still more revenue 
to those companies which are now burdened with the 
carriage of the mails. 

Furthermore, under the present law, it is understood 
that the Post Office Department has the right to demand 
the carriage of the mail by any electric railway. There- 
fore, all electric railway companies, whether members 
of the association or not, have a potential interest in the 
work of the committee on mail pay, because they might 
at any time be required to carry mail, and, even at the 
present rates, most companies would carry the mail at 
a loss. 

There is ample justification, therefore, in this situa- 
tion for the industry to put united support behind the 
mail pay committee in its efforts to lighten the burdens 
laid heretofore upon many of the companies by the 
Post Office Department. 


Does Engineering Training 

Fit for Management? 

OES an engineering education fit or unfit a man 

for executive leadership? This, after all, was the 
question at issue in several addresses at a joint meeting 
of engineers held in New York on Oct. 19. On the one 
side the charge was made that the habit of mind of 
solving problems with mathematical exactness followed 
by the engineer was incompatible with, or usually not 
accompanied by, that vision of possible future growth 
which is necessary in large undertakings or the faculty 
of establishing good relations with employees and the 
public. To quote the advocate of this theory, Mr. 
Cabot, a Boston banker: 

“His [the typical engineer’s] natural position is that 
of the hand which executes rather than the mind that 
conceives. Leadership is not native to him, his enthu- 
siasms have been put under stern control, locked up so 
that they cannot warp his judgment—they cannot easily 
be released to inspire others. In fact, they are often 
atrophied. I do not believe that it is impos- 
sible for an engineer to be a great leader and manager 
of industry. All that I maintain is that his natural 
handicap is increased by our present methods of train- 
ing. to such an extent as to make him an unpromising 
candidate for promotion to such positions, and I say 
this with full knowledge of the fact that his selection 
to fill them has become increasingly common of late 
years, especially in public service corporations.” 

In defense of this theory the achievements of Vander- 
bilt, Hill, Carnegie, Schwab, Gary, Ford, Westinghouse, 
Coffin, Vail and others were cited. Particular mention 
was made of the record of T. N. Vail, whose successful 
direction of the A. T. & T. was declared not to have 
been equaled during the past seven years by that of the 
management of any other utility or group of utilities. 

So much for the prosecution. On the other side, 
there were not lacking defenders of the engineers, who 
declared that it was the engineer whose exact training 
was often required to rescue and rehabilitate a utility 
cr other enterprise after the promoters and their finan- 
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cial backers with their impracticable ideas and schemes 
of high finance had brought the property into financial 
difficulties. 

Of course it would be improper to ignore the merits 
of each type of mind. Our great utilities and industrial 
enterprises would not be in existence but for the en- 
thusiasm, creative genius and courage of the pioneers. 
Much of the practice of anticipating development and 
building for the future could well be copied by some of 
their more prosaic successors. But the present time 
particularly calls for executives who, while having a 
vision, can tell whether that vision is real or imaginary, 
is an oasis or merely a mirage, and that their paths are 
being directed by a beacon and not a will-o’-the-wisp. 
The modern president of a utility must be economical 
but ready at the same time to spend money when the 
conditions warrant. He must understand how to deal 
with men as well as with materials. 

Not all engineers—perhaps it can be said not many 
engineers—can do this, but their percentage of failure 
probably is not as great or no greater than among the 
non-engineers, including among the latter the bankers. 
There is nothing in the study of engineering itself 
which should preclude the broader knowledge required 
to conduct large enterprises successfully. Rather, en- 
gineering education should train a man to substitute 
judgment based on knowledge for haphazard guess 
based on surmise or intuition. There are many con- 
spicuous examples of men with engineering training who 
have directed or created large undertakings. The names 
of George Westinghouse, General Goethals and Herbert 
Hoover will occur to the mind at once as notable in- 
stances. In the public utility field there are of course 
many notable examples whom it would be invidious to 
mention, yet their names will recur to everyone. 

After all, the lesson for engineers is not that their 
training will prevent them from high executive serv- 
ice. Rather, it is that it will help them, provided it 
is combined with courage to make decisions, insight into 
the probable future development from a given set of 
conditions, and ability to judge men and get along with 
them. 


The “Electric Railway Journal’ 
and Bus Transportation 


OR several months, if not for years, there has been 

an increasing demand upon the editors of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL to keep the electric railway 
field informed upon developments in bus transporta- 
tion. It has been recognized for some time that this 
newly-developed agency must be a permanent factor in 
urban and interurban transportation of passengers, and 
there has been an earnest desire on the part of most 
railway operators to be informed about its potentialities 
and accomplishments for the double reason of knowing 
how to meet the new agency in competition and how to 
use the new agency in co-ordination with existing rail 
systems. 

It is of value to make or obtain actual analyses of 
cost of operation of various trackless vehicle installa- 
tions for the edification and education of the operators 
of these systems and for those who would undertake 
such operation. The leading operators of such systems, 
as well as railway men, are in thorough sympathy with 
such a program for they both are anxious to know 
exactly where the bus is going to fit in ultimately in 
the passenger transportation business. 


The bus manufacturer is also vitally interested in all 
these matters. He wants to work closely with the oper- 
ator to determine the fundamentals of design that will 
insure the most economy in operation. There must be 
considerable research and expenditure of money before 
there is any degree of finality in bus design principles. 
Some special designs have been developed, though some ~ 
manufacturers still hold to the use of the standard 
truck chassis. 

In response to the evident need of editorial service in 
this entire bus problem, an effort has been made during 
the past months to supply it. All of the studies which 
have been made and data which have been collected 
tend only the more firmly to fix the idea that the best 
transportation for the community can be obtained only 
by the co-ordination of the various transportation facili- 
ties and not by indiscriminate competition. That buses 
should be regulated in the same manner as railways 
should be is a principle which is admitted and even 
encouraged and sought by leading bus transportation 
operators. 

However, the numerous problems of the railways, — 
coupled with the increasing interest in the problems of 
the bus transportation field, make it almost impossible to 
give adequate treatment to both in the somewhat limited | 
space available in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. 
Accordingly, it has been decided to try to give a special 
service on bus transportation in a monthly supplement 
to the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. This supplement, 
according to present plans, will make its appearance © 
in January, 1922, and will be known as the “Bus TRANS- 
PORTATION JOURNAL section of ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL.” It will be edited by the same group of 
editors now responsible for this paper and will be co- 
ordinated in its editorial policy in exactly the same 
manner that it seems desirable to co-ordinate the bus 
transportation service in the field with electric railway 
service; namely, to give the best complete service by a 
co-ordinated unit. This undertaking is being started 
only after consultation with several leaders in both the 
electric railway and the bus fields, and the general 
opinion expressed was that this plan is the best to 
provide the desired service. 

In the manner proposed, the information on all bus 
transportation questions, no matter what form of drive 
is used, will be available to all electric railway men 
who are interested in the subject and will also be avail- 
able to those interested in the operation of bus systems, 
whether or not they are interested in electric railways. 
It must be recognized that there are many small com- 
munities and many interurban transportation routes 
which, even in the days of wildest dreams for electric 
railways, could by no stretch of the imagination support 
a rail system but in which there is now a demand for — 
some sort of transportation which the bus can supply. 7 
This field has never been served by any publication from — 
a transportation standpoint, but this service the Bus — 
TRANSPORTATION JOURNAL will be able to perform. 

The ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL and the BUS TRANS- — 
PORTATION JOURNAL, therefore, as a unit, hope to cover 
the urban and interurban passenger transportation — 
field, in so far as it is served by responsible transporta- 
tion agencies. The effort is thus merely a continuation, © 
with expansion, of the past efforts of the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL to assist where it can in the solu- 
tion of urban and interurban transportation problems — 
and in the upbuilding of the industry created and oper- 
ated for the purpose of supplying such transportation. 
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THE COMMISSION IS HOUSED VERY EFFECTIVELY IN THE STATE CAPITOL 


Regulation of Utilities in Wisconsin 


Power of Wisconsin’s Railroad Commission Strengthens Utility Securities in That State—Adequate Rev- 


enue in Return for Satisfactory Service Gives Badger State a 


Perfect Record in Number of Utility 


Receiverships—“Efficiency Instead of Politics” Is Keynote of Commission’s Success 


HE confidence which Wisconsin holds in its 

Utility Commission is clearly expressed by a 

decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court ren- 
Bored in the last few months, from which the following 
extract was taken: 


_ The commission legislation has been welcomed by the pub- 
lic and the public utility companies alike. It has never been 
Suggested that the purpose of the legislation was other than 
for the promotion of the public interests. Critics should 
appreciate that private capital devoted to public service is 
entitled to a fair return and that it requires more courage 
to render just than popular decisions. It is believed that 
fourteen years of experience has vindicated the law as a 
measure of great public benefit, although recently, when 
abnormal industrial and commercial conditions have given 
rise to a general increase in rates of service, mutterings 
against the law or its administration may be heard. But 
it should not be forgotten that successful regulation must 
be fearless and fair and accommodated to the exigencies of 
changing conditions. Whenever the administration agency 
appointed to arbitrate between the public and the utility is 
influenced by public sentiment rather than considerations 
of justice, the purpose of the law will fail, not because of its 
ee ities but because of its weak and servile adminis- 
ation 


The origin of regulative legislation in Wisconsin 
came in 1874 under pressure of the so-called Granger 
legislation when a board of three railroad commis- 
sioners was appointed by the Governor. This board 
lasted two years and did some splendid pioneer work, 
being replaced in 1876 by a single commissioner. This 
system was continued until 1905, being changed from 
an appointive to an elective office in 1881. This rail- 
road commissioner was required to make inquiry re- 


demanded in 1907, 1909 and 1911. 


garding neglect or violation of laws by the railroads, 
inspect and examine the condition of railway equipment 
with reference to public safety and convenience and 
report all existing violations to the attorney general 
for action. The power of the commissioner ceased 
there, for the attorney general acted on the complaints 
by issuing recommendations to the railroad company 
involved, which recommendations were final unless 
reversal was obtained by an appeal to the court. This 
unique feature distinguished the old regulation from 
the new in Wisconsin. Incomplete and ineffective as 
this method now appears, it nevertheless marked 
progress in that line. The Wisconsin law was upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the State in 1874, in one of 
the first cases, if not the first case, of a higher court 
recognizing the right of railway regulation by the 
State (Ryan decision—June, 1874), and this case, with 
similar ones arising about the same time in Illinois, 
was upheld by the United States Supreme Court in 
1876. (Otto, U. S. Rep., Oct., 1876.) 

The next important event in the history of State 
regulation occurred in 1901 when a constitutional 
amendment provided that it was illegal to grant passes; 
this was followed in 1905 by the initial draft of the 
final bill making a railroad commission for Wisconsin. 

Amendments to this law appeared as the necessity 
This commission 
consisted and still consists of three members appointed 
by the Governor and confirmed by the Senate, the term 
of office being six years, expiring serially. 


' 
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The personnel of the present Railroad Commission of 


In general the public utilities law can be rated in 
Wisconsin composes the following: Carl D. Jackson, . 


short but comprehensive form as follows: 


chairman, an attorney; Henry R. Trumbower, a political 
economist, and Lewis E. Gettle, an engineer. The secre- 
tary of the commission, C. D. SeCheverell, is the exec- 
utive head of a1 other employees. The staff, under his 
direction, is divided into four departments, headed as 
follows: (1) Engineering—C. M. Larson, (2) Statis- 
tical—G. C. Mathews, (38) Service—C.'B. Hayden, (4) 
Traffic—R. V. Adams. 

Most of the states, with the necessary exception of 
Massachusetts, on account of a prior law, have fol- 
lowed closely the modeling of the Wisconsin law, but 
until very recently under no other commission are so 
many classes of utilities included. Some of these State 
commissions have powers somewhat similar to those 


THE PECULIAR UNROOFING 
PASSENGERS TO BE REMOVED WITHOUT 
SERIOUS INJURIES 


OF THE CAR PERMITTED 


Slack brakes coupled with some inattention on the part of the 
motorman were officially reported by the commission in connection 
with this accident in Milwaukee on June 5, 1919, in which more 
than seventy persons were injured. 


conferred on the Wisconsin commission. These include 
the regulation of a’most all phases of the operation of 
the following: 


Steam railroads, 

Electric urban and interurban railroads, 

Express companies, 

Sleeping car companies, 

Freight companies, 

Telegraph and distribution messenger companies, 

Companies or individuals doing transportation business over 
any railroad in the state, 

Common carriers engaged in passenger or freight transpor- 
tation partially by rail and partially by water, 

Telephone utilities, 

Gas utilities 

Electric lighting utilities, 

. Water utilities, 
Heating utilities, 
Toll bridge utilities. 


Municipal and privately owned utilities under the 
Wisconsin law are placed on the same basis as regards 
commission control, a most excellent provision, as it 
prevents certain unfair comparisons which are often 
made between the two types of ownership. Provisions 
of this law which may be especially noted concern: 


. Joint use of property, 

. Valuation of property, 

. Uniform accounting systems, 
Commission’s reports, 

Depreciation, 

. Service standards, 

Complaints, 

Court review, 

. Franchise and indeterminate permits, 
. Anti-free service. 


H 


The Railroad Commission of Wisconsin is vested with 
power and jurisdiction to supervise and regulate every pub- 
lic utility in this state and to do all things necessary and 
convenient in the exercise of such power and jurisdiction. 
(Section 2, Public Utility Law—1797 M.) 

Due to the abnormal economic conditions created by 
the war, the recent work of the commission is marked 
by two general characteristics: First, the relatively 
small number of cases involving railroads, due to federal 
control; second, the excessively large number of utility 
cases handled, most of which involved increases in rates. 
This is shown very forcibly by the accompanying chart. 

The largest number of cases was handled in 1920, 
but any present decrease in the number of other cases 
will be more than offset by the increase in railroad 
cases that are following the resumption of full private 
ecntrol and operation. Moreover, since market condi- 
tions show a marked decline, there will be an increase 
in utility cases involving decreases in rates, which will 
tax the commission’s capacity greatly. 


TABLE J—INCREASE IN UTILITY INVESTMENTS IN LAST 
TWO YEARS 


1919 1920 
Common stock. oie ha ea ce eee $883,592 $5 381.843. 
Preferred stock. 1,040,600 3 372 600 
Bonds;;.... PUN Ath Nahe sn Me oan awn | 16,708,000 39,785 233 
Notes... ou) ichicse aetna ae ee ee 5,494,000 11 098,075 
Hquipment trust, certificates: 422. ls. os eceemee ns nee 32,127,109 
$24,126,192 $91,764,860 


The outstanding features of these increases in invest- 
ments are: (1) Practically a1] of this stock has been 
sold locally to their customers, (2) A large amount of 
temporary financing by the issue of notes and other 
short-term securities has been done by the utilities, due 
to a desire to avoid long-term securities at the abnormal 
high rate of interest which has prevailed during the 
last two years. | 

The electric railways showed an increase in invest- 
ment and revenues, although the increase here was not 
so rapid as in the case of other electric utilities. Oper- 
ating revenues show the effect of increased rates of 
fare, many of which were effective during 1919. 
Though showing an increase in greater proportion 
than the increase in investment, the-total operating 
expenses increased at an even greater rate. The year 
1910 showed a return of 6.5 per cent, 1914 a return 
of 5.6 per cent and 1919 a return of 1.9 per cent. ; 

The number of utiities, of which the commission has 
a record, increased each year notwithstanding con- 
solidation: ; 


TABLE II—PUBLICLY AND PRIVATELY OWNED UTILITIES UNDER 
THE JURISDICTION OF THE WISCONSIN COMMISSION 


Municipal Private Total 
Classification: 4 
lectric. 3 $iss-eayakis stern «eee TOE 107 217 324 
BS ins cea vie 6) a nied ea eens ee eae Sree 33 35 
Waters. sage ssn ae ee eee 121 26 147 
Street railroads,.cvusen seen eae eric 25 25 
Flearting’. «5/5 5 Seis ose mace ese Genet ioe ive 12 . tz 
Toll bridge.ts.105 <n eRe eee ee vate 
Total utilities..// eee ee eee 230 321 551 
Telephonéés «.j..iahaes ceeeeee et ae eee Aas 982 » 982 
Grand total! sige eee een a eee 230 1,303 1,533, 
: a 
ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT ; 


The engineers serving the Railroad Commission are 
organized as the “railroad and utilities division” of the 
State Department of Engineers. This division not only 
performs such duties as may be assigned to it by the 
Railroad Commission, but its members are available 
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for service to other state departments upon call by the 
State chief engineer. 

The activities of this department may be classified 
roughly under two headings, namely, valuation of public 
utility property, and inspection or supervision of service 
rendered to the public by the utilities. The engineering 
activities can be briefly out!ined as follows: I—Public 
utility service; Il—railroad construction and service; 
IiI—-public safety; IV—physical property valuation; 
V—water power; VI—jitney regulation; VII—miscella- 
neous problems of engineering. 


I—PUBLIC UTILITY SERVICE 


“Service” is the watchword of the Wisconsin commis- 
sion. By this the entire utility field is dominated and 
regulated. When the commission seeks to investigate 
a rate, the service of the utility in question is carefully 
analyzed and the rate established on that basis. The 
analysis and inspection to determine these grades of 
service form a very important part of the commission’s 
activities. The inspection service is very detai’ed and 
precise. Standardized service, with a rating for every 
utility, is the object. To that end one chief method is 
used. An inspecting department is provided which is 
continually on the alert for betterment of service, using 


age III—UNIQUE RATING SCHEME ADOPTED FOR THE COM- 


PARISON OF UTILITIES 


1918 1919 1920 

ew (hoc Me Gone ol ieee 76 1 75.4 76 2 
SoS adech (Lk a2) SOR Ge oe 759 77.1 (fee 
Telephond Pe ig nes bakers a ea 795) vet 78 5 


standard forms for the grading of each branch, such 
as electric, telephone, and gas. These reports form the 
basis for an actual compilation of rating data. These 
data were primarily for the use of the commission, but 
recently they have served a twofold purpose. Being 
made public, a keen competition was created among the 
utilities, resulting in a noticeable betterment of plant 
and operating conditions. Finally it can be said that 
the rate-making of the commission is based on service 
rendered and is a!so essentially “A cost plus a reason- 
able profit on the physical property used and useful.” 

The average ratings of the utilities for years up to 
1920 are as shown in Table III. 

Incorporated in the records of the service depart- 
ment are complete files of photographs showing condi- 
tions of service and maintenance for different utilities, 
which offers tangible evidence for considerations of 
rates. These show to what exact degree the service is 
watched by the commission. For further ease of con- 
trol the State is divided into four districts with resident 
engineers in each at the following district capitals: 
Northeastern, Eau Claire; northwestern, Appleton; 
south-central, Madison; southeastern, Milwaukee. 


II—RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION AND. SERVICE 


During the control of the steam railroads by the 
government very little was accomplished by the State 
commission except to a slight degree in means of co- 
operation with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
A gradual increase in activity, however, followed the 
return of the railroads to their former owners. 

It is particularly interesting in city railway develop- 
ment that the first zone-fare system ever put into effect 
came under the supervision of the Wisconsin commis- 
sion in 1914 in the city of Milwaukee. This fare system 
proved its worth by actual use and is now in operation 
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under the same rules. The system divides the city into 
several zones, a central and outlying zones. A flat rate 
of 7 cents is the present fare for travel, in each zone, 
while a fare of 3 cents is charged for each additional 
zone traversed. 

Rolling stock equipment on all electric railways is 
maintained in a good operating condition by careful 
supervision. Plans for additional new equipment as 
well as for major alterations must be approved before 
being put into effect. 


IJJ—PuBLIc SAFETY 2 


With a view toward securing uniformity in methods 
of protection, the commission, in co-operation with 
Illinois, Minnesota and Indiana, has arranged a set of 


AN EXTENSIVE INVESTIGATION OF THIS RAILWAY ACCIDENT IN 
MILWAUKEE WAS MADE BY THE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


rules governing the construction, maintenance and oper- 
ation of inter_ocking plants for railways. These rules 
contain rigid requirements pertaining to any change in 
signaling plants and specify approval of all new instal- 
lations by the commission. They also contain strict 
requirements for inspection service. 

Considerable attention has been given to automate 


TABLE IV—CENSUS FOR 1920 AND RECORD OF FARE INCREASES 
GRANTED IN WISCONSIN CITIES 
Present 


Fare 
Became 
City Population Cash Fare Ticket Fare Effective 
pee aes Rae chee 19,561 5 cents Nothing stated 2-12-19 
Ashland.. 11,334 7 cents 6 for 40 cents 10-16-18 
Beloit icc sank ee ois 21,284 5cents Nothing stated 1915 
Chippewa Pallsteon roe 9,130 6ceits Nothing stated 8 1-18 
Eau Claire. . Eo 20,880 6ceits Nothing stated 8 1-18 
Fond du Lac........ 23,427 8 ceats 10 for 70 cents 
50 for $3.00 9— 5-20 
Wisconsin Rapids....... 7,234 10 cents * 2-20-19 
5 cents ae 2-20-19 
Green BAY wohdr niece ee 31,017 10 cents 5 for 35 cents I- 1-21 
amesvilles halaacmaese yee 18,293 10 cents 7 for 50 cents 10—29--20 
ikon CsI, ty catas o itskaeeiene 40,472 7 cents 8 for 50 cents 10-30-20 
Mie Onosse. Mi tagoutee eee 30, 363 6cents 18 for $1.00 | 
(Workmen's tickets) 
6 for 30 cents 
(School tickets) 
25 for $1.00 9-16-18 
Madison Sto. fi nro 38,378 6 cents 9 for 50 cents 11-16-18 
Wianitow0Gss orn see 17,563 6cents 5 for 30 cents 8 9-18 
Marmette. io... 22a 13,610 7cents 10 for 50 cents 8-27-20 
oh (areal Ee ee See ee 8,068 7 cents 9 for 50 cents 12-23-18 
Milwaukee. ...- 2.000. 457,147 7 cents 8 for 50 cents VW 219 
Oshkosh..... Bes aes 33,162 8 cents 5 for 35 cents 
50 for $3 00 9-17-20 
Sheboygan.......:.....4 30,955 8cents 10 for 70 cents 
50 for $3 00 9-11-20 
Ft BeIIes, cain cee ats 58,593 7 cents 6 for 35 cents 12- 1-20 
SU OCION. min ane sen tees 39,624 5cents Weekly tickets 


$1 00, unlimited 
riding, tran-fer- 
: able. 
* From Wisconsin Rapids to Port Edwards. 
+ From Port Edwards to Nekoosa, 
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train control in the State, but since the prerequisite for 
such control is necessarily a perfect system’ of auto- 
matic signals, this advance field has been postponed 
until the signal system is nearer perfection. 

Complete records of all the crossings in the State are 
kept and filed by means of photographs which show 
views, angle of crossing, height of grade and location, 
reference to which and suggestions for their betterment 
make for a minimum of accidents. 

Accident reports form a necessary part of the com- 
mission’s routine work, though none but the most im- 
portant is investigated. Reports by the corporation 
involved must be in the commission’s hands within two 
days after occurrence and, if the case warrants, facts 
are gathered, witnesses summoned and a report upon 
which much legal action depends given out by the com- 
mission. 

Work in connection with the elimination of grade 
crossings by viaducts and subways has been encour- 
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THE WORK OF THE COMMISSION WAS GREATLY INCREASED AS A 


RESULT OF THE WAR 


1920 (92! 


aged in every way possible and advances in this line 
have been numerous. 

Due to the increasing use of electrical apparatus by 
relatively unskilled people a more comprehensive set of 
rules governing its installation and use was needed. 
As a result of this need a large committee was ap- 
pointed for its compilation. The model for this new 
safety code will be code No. 54 of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 


IV—PHYSICAL PROPERTY VALUATION 


The commission requires two valuations of any prop- 
erty by its engineering department—one, a true repro- 
duction value, and the second, a ten-year average value. 
The former determination is for use only in case of sale 
of the utility property, while the latter, which is the 
most used, is for rate-making purposes. In the deter- 
mination of these valuations the most favored plan is 
what is known as the split-inventory method. The total 
inventory of an operating utility is classified and split 
into its various cost periods. The items in the inven- 
tory are carefully assigned a per cent condition value in 
terms of their new condition and by use of a complete 
“life table’ which covers all items used. This “life” 
or depreciation table is used in conjunction with the 
“rating” given to each operating utility as to its main- 
tenance—the rating being given in per cent perfect— 


TABLE V—AUTHORIZED MOTOR-BUS OPERATORS IN WISCONSIN 


Authorized Bonded 
arviers 
Milwaukee: sch aeiamcn eon en th: ives seta aebed 42 
CRISES fons) o Caden RRC MEER Beek 5 
Ween osha), 2. eye seer MC tit ci. sa) chore |S uaa 
Remainder of Stategaiak ve.+20 «de agsl ae 26 
Total i 


80-85 per cent rating is considered good for separate - 


stations and 90 per cent for system fed from a trans- 
mission line. 

The foregoing methods of appraising propane have 
demanded some modification in the last few years, due 


to rapidly fluctuating prices, but in general they are. 
accurate and easily applied for the commission’s needs. 


VI—JITNEY REGULATION 


Particular attention has been paid by the commission 


to jitney regulation in the State. Due to increased 
costs of operation the number of jitneys has radically 
decreased during the past two years. Table V shows 
the number of authorized bonded carriers in operation 
in June, 1920. 


CONCLUSION 


The work of the Wisconsin commission, 
founded on new lines, has proved its worth and now by 
virtue of cases handled, decisions rendered and satis- 
faction given it can be consequently placed in a high 
rank in state regulating bodies. Its decisions are widely 
quoted in court opinions and by experts in utility and 
railroad management. 


state departments which include rent, water power and 
securities- or blue-sky regulation. 
formed by the commission has been done with one single 
viewpoint in mind—public relations. 
has been carefully fostered and, though some dissen- 
sion must always be evident in such a field, the con- 
sensus of opinion would easily show the commission to 
be the true, unbiased body which its law intended. | 


State Aids Interurban Bus Lines in France 


N THE May-June, 1921, issue of L’Industrie des 
Tramways, M. Paris, general manager, 


of transport. The war,-of course, had proved the won- 
derful flexibility of both passenger and motor truck. 


Pre-war trials with motor buses, especially in the Haute- 


Garonne department, had also been most satisfying. 

‘Since post-war costs of railway buildimg are six times 
greater than before the war, it was obviously impossible 
for private operators or the government to meet the 
demands for service, even from regions where there is 
little population. Here is where the bus comes to the 
rescue in any place where the roads had been good 
enough for animal transport. Not only is the bus valu- 
able in handling the traffic offered today, but also in 
determining when railway construction would be justi- 
fied. Because of the mobility of the bus, also, it is 
feasible to run the same vehicle along different routes on 
different days of the week, as in the sparsely-settled 
districts, and to concentrate sufficient buses on any one 
route which is favorable by a fair or other traffic-rais- 
ing occasion. On the routes served by M. Paris’ com- 
pany, use is made in some cases of a fifteen-seat trailer 
behind the motor bus. 

A number of these lightly traveled bus or stage routes 
in France are subsidized by the government, but not 
liberally enough in the view of M. Paris. The March- 
April issue of L’Industrie des Tramways lists about 150 
State-aided autobus routes. A large number of these 
are in the mountainous districts in southeastern and 
southwestern France and are probably postal routes. 


though 


Though no mention has been | 
made of it, additional duties are performed for other — 


Société 
Générale des Transports Départmentaux, an organization 
which has developed motor-bus cross-country services in’ | 
France, describes some of the advantages of this ‘mode’ 
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Bus and Car Costs Compared 


The Writer Compares Estimates on Operating Costs of Motor Bus, Trolley Bus and Safety Car, as Given 
in Recent Articles in This Paper by Messrs. Thirlwall and Stocks, 
and Defends the Figures of Mr. Thirlwall 


By H. L. ANDREWS 
Railway & Traction Engineering Department, General Electric Company 


HE ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL has recently pub- 

lished two very excellent articles covering the 

relative cost of operation of the rail car, the trol- 
ley bus and the gasoline bus. 

In Mr. Stocks’ clear analysis of this transportation 
field, which appeared in the Sept. 24 issue of the ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, he arrives at the same general 
conclusions that have been reached by J. C. Thirlwall 
in his very able presentation of this subject, which ap- 
peared in the issue of Oct. 1. These general conclusions 


are that there is an economic limitation in density of 


_ traffic for rail-less vehicles, that the field of the motor 


bus is in handling small loads on fairly long headways, 
that the rail car is the most economical and efficient 
means of handling mass transportation where short 
headways are required and that the field of the trackless 
trolley lies in between these two extremes. But in the 
actual cost of operation of the three types of vehicles 
these two authors differ widely, and therefore they do 
not agree on the economic limitations or degree of traf- 
fic density that determine the dividing line between the 
economic use of the three systems. There is also a 
further difference of opinion on the relative number of 
vehicles required for a given amount of traffic. 

In view of this wide diversity of opinion between 
these two authors, it seems desirable that some addi- 
tional evidence be presented bearing on the operating 
costs of the three types of vehicles, their relative capac- 
ity for handling peak loads and therefore the headway, 
limitations and degree of traffic density that mark the 


dividing line between the economic use of the three- 


systems. 

Mr. Stocks has evidently used as the basis of his 
article operating costs of safety cars considerably 
higher than those used by Mr. Thirlwall. There is 
presented in Table I a number of actual operating costs, 
together with the costs assumed by Mr. Stocks and Mr. 
‘Thirlwall in their articles: 


_ TABLE I—COSTS IN CENTS PER CAR-MILE OF SAFETY CAR 
OPERATION FROM VARIOUS SOURCES 


: 1 2 3 4 a) 
Maintenance of way and structures 1.46 2.0 1.6 2.0 | 
aintenance of equipment........ 1.55 2.0 hid Prd 4.0 
FEDOWEI, Sonate Net eS sritttilel alge eee 1,04 2.5 1.9 233 3.6 
' Conducting transportation......4 6.35 16.5 8.4 9.0 9.71 
General and miscellaneous........ 1.92 525 2.4 °3.0 4.06 
ZIpTIN ret ae, a 12.33 16.5 16.0 18.2 23.47 


Actual average costs, Mid-western property operating sixty-six cars, year 1921. 
Cost estimate of a large holding company operating several hundred cars. 
Actual average results in 1920 of ten companies operating 500 cars. 

Costs assumed by J. C. Thirlwall. 


I. 
wi 
oh 
4. 
5. Costs assumed by C. W. Stocks. 


If actual results are conclusive evidence of operating 
‘costs, it appears that Mr. Thirlwall has been very con- 
servative in his estimate of 18.2 cents per car-mile for 
the operating costs of the safety car and that Mr. Stocks 
has been too conservative in increasing the operating 
costs of the safety car by nearly 47 per cent over the 
actual costs obtained from ten companies which have 
operated 500 safety cars for three years or more. 


{Eprrors’ Notre.—Mr. Stocks in a supplementary statement 
briefly explains the basis of his estimates. ] 


These authors also differ widely on the estimated 
operating costs of the trolley bus and the gasoline bus, 
this difference evidently being due to the difference in 
basic assumptions. While no actual operating costs for 
the trolley buses are available, these may be estimated 
with a fair degree of accuracy by basing such estimates 
on the actual operating costs of safety cars and gasoline 
motor buses. The operating costs assumed by Mr. Thirl- 
wall and Mr. Stocks for both the trolley bus and the 
gasoline motor bus are given in Table II: 


TABLE II—OPERATING COSTS IN CENTS PER BUS-MILE 
AS GIVEN IN THE ARTICLES BY MESSRS. 
THIRLWALL AND STOCKS 


Trolley Bus Gasoline Bus 
Stocks Thirlwall Stocks Thirlwall 

Maintenance of way and overhead...... 0.888 0.7 0.1 0.0 
Maintenance of equipment............ 6.5 4.0 8.5 8.5 
ower. i “Bie taatona te Cone Bil 263 3,55 7.0 
Conducting transportation. eter So cule 929. 9.0 9.9 9.0 
General and miscellaneous............ 3.9 3.0 3.9 3.0 
Total si.,.4 sapetaver eis Meee corstetee ee 24.2 19.0 25.95 27.5 


Reference to this comparison indicates that there is a 
fairly wide difference of opinion between authors as to 
the costs of operation of both of these rail-less vehicles. 
Knowing the operating costs of the safety car, using the 
actual results obtained from a number of railway com- 
panies operating these cars for a reasonable period, and 
with fairly accurate data on the operating costs of 
several gasoline bus installations, we have substantial 
evidence on which to base the cost of operation of the 
trolley bus. Primarily, the difference between the esti- 
mates used by the two authors lies in maintenance and 
power costs. 


MAINTENANCE AND POWER COSTS 


The electrical equipment of the trolley bus is essen- 
tially the same as the safety car and should therefore 
have practically the same maintenance costs. 

There are accurate data showing that the cost of 
maintaining the electrical equipment on safety cars is 
approximately 0.3 cents per car-mile. From such data 
as are available on segregated costs of body and chassis 
on gasoline bus lines, it is reasonable to assume the 
total maintenance of the body and chassis of the trolley 
bus tobe not more than 1.35 cents per bus-mile, making 
the total maintenance for this bus complete, less tires, 
1.65 cents per bus-mile.. Where solid tires are used 
with gasoline propelled buses, records show that the 
tire costs vary from 1 to 2 cents per bus-mile. Assum- 
ing the higher figure for the tire costs, the total cost 
of maintenance of the trolley bus should be not more 
than 3.65 cents per bus-mile. 

If we may safely base the cost of the trolley bus on 
known costs of the safety car and the gasoline bus, and 
it seems reasonable to believe that we can, it appears 
that Mr. Thirlwall’s estimate of 4 cents per bus-mile for 
maintenance is conservative and that Mr. Stocks has 
been too conservative in e&Stimating the maintenance 
costs of 6.5 cents per bus-mile. 
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Mr. Stocks has assumed that a safety car will require 
at the car 200 watt-hours per ton-mile and that the trol- 
ley bus will require 250 watt-hours per ton-mile. Cor- 
responding figures used by Mr. Thirlwall are 150 watt- 
hours per ton-mile for the safety car and 195 watt-hours 
per ton-mile for the trolley bus. Mr. Stocks assumes 
2.25 cents per kilowatt-hour as the cost of power at the 
car, while Mr. Thirlwall, with line and conversion losses 
included, assumes a cost of approximately 1.6 cents per 
kilowatt-hour at the car. 

The power costs will of course vary widely in dif- 
ferent localities, but from data published by the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association it seems conservative 
to estimate the cost of generating power in a large sta- 
tion to be 1.1 cents per kilowatt-hour and in a small 
station 1.6 cents per kilowatt-hour at the alternating- 
current bus. Assuming 15 per cent line and 25 per cent 
conversion losses, these figures become 1.59 cents per 
kilowatt-hour and 2.8 cents per kilowatt-hour at the car. 
The figures used by Mr. Stocks correspond to the maxi- 
mum power rate, while the figures used by Mr. Thirl- 
wall correspond to the minimum power rate. As a gen- 
eral average, 2 cents per kilowatt-hour and 1.5 kilowatt- 
hour per car-mile will probably represent average power 
conditions for the trolley bus, or the total cost of power 
will be 3 cents per bus-mile as against 6 to 8 cents for 
the gasoline bus, or a saving of 38 to 5 cents per bus- 
mile in power. 

The operating costs of a gasoline bus can best be de- 
termined from actual installations. While the authors 
differ materially in the cost of operating gasoline-pro- 
pelled machines, it is apparent that Mr. Stocks has 
based his operating costs on one of the most widely 
known and best operated gasoline bus installations in 
this country, while Mr. Thirlwall has taken the average 
operating costs for five representative installations of 
the motor bus. It is difficult to find motor bus installa- 
tions where the fuel economy assumed by Mr. Stocks 
is actually obtained. Most of the data available on fuel 
consumption are based on buses weighing from 7,000 to 
8,000 lb. If this should be adjusted to a 10,000 or 
11,000 lb. vehicle, it is doubtful if the estimates of 7 
miles per gallon used by Mr. Stocks can be equaled. 

If the fuel consumption of the gasoline bus is based 
on average conditions and average installations, it is 
conservative to assume 4 to 43 miles per gallon of gaso- 
line, which at a wholesale price of 22 cents corresponds 
to 5 to 53 cents for power. The cost of lubrication in- 
creases this from 1 to 13 cents per bus-mile, making a 
total charge for power and lubrication of from 6 to 8 
cents per bus-mile. 

Here, again, if we take actual results from several 
typical installations of the gasoline bus and base the 
operating costs of this vehicle on these known results, it 
appears that the figures used by Mr. Thirlwall are more 
nearly representative of actual practice and that those 
used by Mr. Stocks are anticipated economies in fuel 
consumption which have not yet been realized. 


CAPACITIES AND SCHEDULE SPEEDS 


It would appear from Mr. Stocks’ article that he has 
lost sight of the fact that a safety car has a greater 
carrying capacity than either type of bus and that to 
provide carrying capacity for a given number of people 
more buses than safety cars would be required. Funda- 
mentally, the vast majority of rail cars have been de- 
signed with particular reference to rush-hour condi- 
tions. Their dimensions both in floor area and in cubical 
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contents are governed by the idea of providing seating 
capacity considerably in excess of the normal mid-day 
or evening load and of handling during rush hours a 
standing load at least as large as the seated load. Motor 
buses on the contrary, with few exceptions, have been 
designed with the one thought of providing seating 
space for the light-hour loads, and no attempt has been 
made in their development to furnish the additional 
seats or space for the tremendous percentage of in- 
crease over normal riding that occurs during the rush 
hour. The safety car was developed as a compromise 
between these two viewpoints, in that the seating capac- 
ity was brought nearer to the normal load than in the 
majority of rail cars, but it was nevertheless laid out 
and constructed to carry comfortably peak loads of 
nearly double its seating capacity. So far as records 
indicate, no buses have been designed to accommodate 
any such proportion of rush-hour excess capacity. 

Some typical designs of recent buses have dimensions 
as given in Table III. 


TABLE ITI—COMPARISONS OF DIMENSIONS OF RECENT BUSES 
WITH SAFETY CAR 


Average 
Brill Imperial Bus Safety Car 

Seating capacity............ 29 29 wd 32 
Hength, |... osc sae 20 ft. 20 ft. 6 in 28 ft. 
eidth ...t.8 oe iee eee a) ft. 4 in 7 ft. 0 in 7 ft. 10 in. 
Floor area, square feet...... 147 144 218 
Maximum capacity, assuming 

3.6 sq.ft. per passenger. ... 4] 40 40 60 


With this as a fundamental, any comparison of buses, 
either gasoline or electric, with safety cars should be 
made on the total carrying capacity of each type of 
vehicle. In other words, to provide the same carrying 
capacity during rush-hour service there must bé 50 per 
cent more buses in service than safety cars. This has 
been recognized by operators of rail lines which are 
using gasoline buses as auxiliaries. Mention was made 
of this by R. Gillman Smith in a paper entitled “The 
Motor Bus as a Supplement to Electric Railways,” read 
before the 1920 convention at Atlantic City and pub- 
lished in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 16, 
1920. Mr.:Smith has assumed that the safety car can 
carry sixty passengers, or approximately double its 
seating capacity, while the gasoline bus has an overload 
capacity of but 67 per cent. It is Mr. Smith’s conclu- 
sion that with bus transportation the number of units 
operated during rush hours would be increased 120 to 
140 per cent over the base schedules, as compared with 
an increase of 100 per cent in the number of rail units. 
Mr. Stocks has lost sight of this, and in making his 
comparison between rail cars and the buses he has as- 
sumed that the same number of vehicles would be oper- 
ated in each case. 

The schedule speeds for the three types of vehicles as 
given by Mr. Stocks—that is, motor bus 10 m.p.h., trol- 
ley bus 9 m.p.h., and rail car 8.57 m.p.h.—take into con- 
sideration only the greater mobility of the bus and do 
not consider the greatly superior accelerating qualities 
of the trolley bus over the gasoline motor bus. In so far 
as mobility is a factor of schedule speed, the trolley bus 
has no handicap over its gasoline competitor. Collect- 
ing devices have been developed which permit a wide 
range of operation, and this vehicle has the ability to 
maneuver in traffic the same as the gasoline motor bus. 
Due to the higher rate of acceleration obtainable with 
the trolley bus, it can hold higher schedule speeds than 
the gasoline propelled machine. 

Mr. Stocks and Mr. Thirlwall differ in the several 
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factors entering into the fixed charges, particularly in 
the rate of interest and in the rate of depreciation. The 


| values assumed by each of these authors follows: 


TABLE IV—COMPARISONS IN CENTS PER VEHICLE-MILE 
IN DEPRECIATION AND FIXED CHARGES 


Thirlwall Stocks = 
Gas Trolley Safety Gas Trolley Safety 

i Bus Bus ‘ar Bus Bus Car 

Interest paid....... 9.0 9.0 9.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
“ees iaetst Aires siveeaoaan 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.0 2.0 2.0 
Depreciation. ..... 6.9 3.7 Bee 1132 10.78 5.6 
PROTA emiceseed kate 18.7 1555 15.0 20.2 19.78 14.6 


The principal difference is in the life of the vehicle. 
Mr. Stocks assumes the life of the safety car as twelve 
years, a motor bus and trolley bus as eight years, and 
has depreciated these vehicles over a straight line, while 
Mr. Thirlwall assumes fifteen years for the safety car 
and the trolley bus, and that the life of the gas equip- 

ment on the motor bus will be no more than five years. 
He has carried his depreciation as a sinking fund. 

It is difficult to recognize the basis assumed by Mr. 
Stocks in giving the gasoline-propelled machine a life 
of eight years. All of the gasoline bus operators de- 
preciated their equipment at the rate of 20 to 25 per 
cent, and it is the universal recommendation of the 
majority of gas bus manufacturers that the gas equip- 
ment should be depreciated over not more than a five- 
year period. It appears that Mr. Stocks has been too 
optimistic on the useful life of gasoline equipment and 
perhaps too conservative on the life of the safety car 
and the trolley bus. 

_Mr. Stocks has included a charge of $466.66 per mile 
of route for rail lines to cover the cost of removal of 
snow and ice, cleaning and sanding track, etc. 

Certainly if this is a proper charge against a rail line, 
it is an equally proper one against the bus routes, and 
in making comparisons it is reasonable to assume that 
the rail-less vehicles, either gasoline or electric, will be 

burdened with an equal, if not greater, operating charge 
to cover this item. 

A careful study of both Mr. Stocks’ and. Mr. Thirl- 
wall’s articles indicates that Mr. Stocks’ article is predi- 
cated on incorrect operating costs for all three vehicles 
and that his assumptions as to the relative numbers 
required are incorrect. As a result, his conclusions 
must be modified. The rail car has a much wider field 
of economic superiority than he assumes and must still 
be considered the most efficient means of handling all 
routes of heavy and of medium traffic:, The motor bus, 
on the contrary, has a less extensive range of possibili- 
ties than his figures would indicate, and under practi- 
cally all conditions of city service where any type of 
rubber tired car would be desirable the trolley bus is 
more efficient and less expensive than its gasoline cousin. 


Why the Figures Differ 
By C. W. STocKs 


T IS NOT surprising that a comparison of the two 

statistical analyses dealing with the cost of: service 
rendered by the motor bus, trolley bus or safety car 
should disclose some differences of honest opinion. This 
is especially true with analyses predicated for the most 
part on estimates on the part of two persons, even 
when based so far as possible on actual results. An- 
other reason why the comparisons differ is that the 
bases of the two analyses are entirely different. The 


analysis by J. C. Thirlwall-is based on a 4.5-mile-route 
having a rush-hour period, whereas the analysis of the 
writer was for a 3-mile extension to an existing class A 
urban transportation system on which rush-hour traffic 
would be of little or no consequence. 

A comparison of the individual assumptions discloses 
that in figuring investment costs there is a considerable 
difference in track and distribution system unit costs 
per mile as well as in the cost units set up on a vehicle 
basis for storage and shop facilities. In one case a 
power plant and automatic substation is figured as 
part of the investment as against purchasing power at 
proper voltage. Mr. Thirlwall has not considered any 
additional investment for land, shop tools and machinery 
for either form of service. 

Taking up the assumptions that go to make up the 
items used in calculating the cost of service, it is imme- 
diately obvious that Mr. Thirlwall has used. a constant 
car-mile unit figure throughout for the service items 
that enter into each cost analysis. Transportation unit 
costs as a rule vary inversely as the car-miles run, 
although there are some costs that vary directly with 
the mileage and others are independent of the amount 
of service rendered. 

It is for that reason that both track maintenance and 
electric line expense each were divided into fixed and 
variable parts and the allowance for building main- 
tenance was taken equal to the depreciation allowance. 

In Table I on page 769, in which comparative safety 
car operating costs are presented, the differences that 
are claimed to exist in maintenance of equipment of 
expense are due to the inclusion of allowances for super- 
intendence at 1.6 cents per car-mile, shop expenses at 
0.3 cents per car-mile and maintenance of service equip- 
ment and shop equipment at $200 per year, in addi- 
tion to 2 cents per car-mile for maintenance of car body 
and electrical equipment. 

The cost of power varies to such an extent, depend- 
ing on whether it is purchased from water power or 
steam plants, that -any--attempt to say that-such costs 
are less than the commonly used average maximum 
would lead to an erroneous result. One reason that the 
allowance for conducting transportation is so high is 
that platform costs were predicated on a wage scale 
of 65 cents per man-hour, with an average schedule 
of 8 4/7 miles per hour, as against a tight schedule of 
9 miles per hour and wages at 50 cents per hour as 
assumed by Mr. Thirlwall. The figures shown in column 
5 of Table I on page 769 cannot be taken as true 
average figures as they represent merely the average 
of the average car-mile figures and are not weighted 
in accordance with the number of car-miles run under 
each headway. 

For the reasons explained in connection with Table I, 
maintenance of equipment for the trolley bus and motor 
bus in Table II are figured to cover not only the vehicle 
maintenance but their proportionate share of superin- 
tendence and other shop expenses. The cost of power 
consumed by the trolley bus is based on purchased 
power at 21 cents per kilowatt-hour at the car, which 
is estimated to be 250 watt-hours per ton-mile on an 
11,500 1b. vehicle. This unit includes power for heating 
and lighting the trolley bus as well. 

The difference in power costs for the motor bus; that 
is, for gasoline and oil, lies entirely in the assumptions. 
Mr. Thirlwall’s investment costs seem to be based on 
a modern bus, but his operating costs on an entirely 
different type of equipment. Present-day vehicles built 
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especially for passenger service with an engine of higher 
speed than the sluggish heavy duty truck motor will 
give better operating results than he has calculated. 
As for the life of the motor bus versus the trolley 
bus, body manufacturers are attempting to build bodies 
with a ten-year life, and it is easy to believe that the 
chassis frame will last as long. In the case of an 
engine, it is right to expect that as it wears out it 
can be replaced by a new one—like the transmission or 
rear end. The composite life of all the equipment is 
then dependent on the life of the body and frame and 


not on that of a removable part any more than is the . 


case with a safety car. 


Chicago “L” Eliminates Some of Its 
Station Agents 


ITH diminishing business as a spur to greater 
economy, M. J. Feron, general superintendent of 
transportation Chicago Elevated Railways, has devised 
a scheme for use on the Chicago & Oak Park Elevated 
Railroad which has made it possible to dispense with 
the services of fifty-two station agents. The Oak Park 
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OAKLEY ON OAK PARK HLEVATED RAILROAD 


elevated is so constructed that a separate agent is 
required for each direction of travel at each station. 
A study has developed that at twenty-five of these loca- 
tions the traffic is so light that the station agent can 
be done away with without introducing any difficulties 
in fare collection. During a large part of the day at 
these stations there are only three or four passengers 
per train per station to board. So it has been arranged 
that during the hours when there is no station agent 
present, the fares will be collected on the train by the 
conductor. The trains in these light periods are usu- 
ally only three cars long, so that with the average of 
only three or four passengers per station to collect 
from, and only three cars to cover, the conductor who 
is stationed on the first car can easily handle this addi- 
tional work. Should conditions require more than three 
cars, arrangements have been made for one of the 
guards to assist the conductor in collecting the fares, 
turning over his collections to the conductor. 


The accompanying chart shows the names of the © 


stations from Clinton to Oakley which will be without 
an agent during part or all of the day, and the hours 
during which each station will have an agent or will be 
agentless. The period during which an agent is pres- 
ent varies with the local conditions. This accounts for 


the variations in the schedule of hours for the station — 


agents. The schedule was so worked out that the 
agents continued in the employ of the company are 
able to get in eight hours duty each day. 
$260 per day has been effected through this scheme. 
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Copies of these schedules for week days, Saturday 
and Sunday are posted in the trainmen’s room, but the — 
conductors are further informed by a large sign as to 
whether they should collect fares from persons board- — 
ing at any station. This sign is placed on the platform © 


in plain view of the conductor when no agent is there. 

The stations closed during part of the time are those 
between the Loop and Hamlin Avenue. The stations 
beyond Hamlin Avenue handle a sufficient number of 
people, so that it was not deemed advisable to leave 
them agentless during any period of the day, at least 
for the present. Hamlin Avenue is about 4 miles west 
of State Street. 


Trolley Buses at York, England 

HE route over which the York trolley buses are 

operated is about 14 miles in length from the 
Market Square of the city to Heyworth. Several very 
narrow streets have to be traversed and the turnings 
are numerous and sharp, the route being indeed an 
impracticable one for tramcars. The trolley buses, 
four in number, which have been operated nine or 
ten months, are of the single-deck type with- seats 
for twenty-four passengers. There are five seats at 
the back and two rows of longitudinal seats. The left 
side seats ten, and the right but nine. They are light 
vehicles and are extremely narrow, the over-all width 
being but 6 ft. 3 in. The entrance is close to the 
driver’s seat, so that they can be operated by one man, 
who also supervises the payment of fares as the pas- 
sengers enter. Each ‘trolley bus has two 28-b.hp., 
motors which are set amidships with their armature 
shafts parallel to the frames. Each motor drives one 
of the rear wheels by means of worm gearing. There 
is no other gearing on the chassis and a differential is, 
of course, unnecessary. Rollers and ball bearings are 
employed throughout and the weight of the vehicle 
rests entirely on the axle casing, the axles having only 
to transmit the torque, which is taken by the springs. 
The motors are controlled by a railway series parallel 
controller. Service brakes act on the rear wheels and 
an emergency brake on the motor shaft. 

The overhead equipment is exactly similar to that 
of a trolley line except that the wire is duplicate to 
afford a return circuit. The trolley wires are 21 ft. 
from the ground and the 17-ft. steel trolley poles on 
the bus permit the vehicles to travel at a distance of 
15 ft. on either side of the center of the wires. The 
trolley wheels are deeply grooved and ample freedom 
of swiveling is arranged for. It is stated that, ex- 
clusive of capital charges, the cost of running was 
11.5d. per car-mile. The total cost of service, includ- 
ing fixed charges, taxes, etc., amounts to 1s. 6d. per 
car-mile. Current was supplied at 2d. per kilowatt- 
hour and the consumption was 1.42 kw.-hr. per car- 
mile measured at the station, according to an article 
in London Hngineering of Sept. 2, 1921. 
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Transportation by Motor Bus in Gloucester 


Organized Bus Company Supplants Independent Jitney Bus Operation that Sprang Up Overnight When 
Rail Service Was Withdrawn—Conditions Under Which Buses Operate Given in Detail— 
Rates Call for 10-Cent Minimum, with More for Longer Rides 


LOUCESTER, the outpost of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and one of the historic spots 
of New England, holds also the record of being 

the first city in the country with a population of more 
than 20,000 to depend solely upon the motor bus for 
urban and suburban transportation. Not since June 19, 
1919, has there been any other means of transportation. 
On this day the ultimatum previously delivered by the 
board of trustees of the Eastern Massachusetts Street 
Railway called for a cessation of service unless the tax- 
payers of the city would meet the operating deficit, 


which had been estimated at $20,000 or more per year.- 


‘The City Council, on behalf of the people, declined to 


make any such guarantee unless it was approved by the 


people on a referendum. 

_ This meant that not only were the cars in the city of 
Gloucester taken off but those on the suburban lines to 
Rockport, Essex, Hamilton and Beverly as well. In all 


portation directly under the control of the Mayor, with 
the hope of encouraging an operating company to be 
formed to take over the entire system of bus operation. 

The ordinance as passed provided for the licensing of 
all motor vehicles operated on the public streets for the 
transportation of passengers for hire and became effec- 
tive Feb. 6, 1921. This ordinance made it necessary for 
each motor vehicle to carry a license, obtained from the 
Municipal Council and subject to the approval of the 
Mayor, which must.be renewed annually. Such licenses 
as granted and approved by the Mayor, however, did not 
become operative until a security amounting to $12,500 
by bond or otherwise had been deposited with the city 
treasurer for each motor vehicle having a seating capac- 
ity of twenty-five and an additional sum of $500 for 
each additional seat. The filing of an approved insur- 
ance policy by any one licensee to the extent of at least 
$20,000 total liability for injury ‘or death in any one 


FRONT OF GARAGE WHERE BusES ARE REPAIRED AND Put UNDER CovER WHEN Not IN SERVICE 


’ service was discontinued on approximately 30 miles of 


| 


track. Gloucester, so far as trolley car service was 
concerned, was isolated and the only means of reaching 
the city from outside points was by the steam railroad 
or by a motor bus line from Beverly via Manchester-by- 
the-Sea. 

Immediately upon cessation of the trolley service in- 
dependent jitneys flocked to the city from neighboring 
points and attempted to handle the traffic. For more 
than six months this was the only means of transporta- 
tion that existed. There could be but one answer, 
namely, the unregulated and unorganized jitney, without 
fixed and co-ordinated schedules, and with each owner 
operator trying to cut everybody else’s throat, so to 
speak, failed from a transportation standpoint to render 
efficient service to the community as a whole. 


OPERATING CONDITIONS FOR BUSES 


Realizing this, the City Council undertook to bring 
some system out of the chaos that existed and ap- 
proached the traffic problem from a regulatory stand- 
point, drafted an ordinance and put the motor bus trans- 


accident or for $5,000 for injury or death of one person 
and $1,000 for property damage directly caused by each 
vehicle allowed this security to be reduced to $500 in 
the form of a bond for each motor vehicle. These bonds 
are purely liability bonds. 

Another requirement of the ordinance provided that 
metal plates bearing the words, ‘Licensed Motor 
Vehicle, No. — , Gloucester, 1921, passengers,” 
setting forth the serial number of the license, the date 
and number of passengers exclusive of the operator that 
the bus can carry, are issued by the city and must be 
displayed on the inside dash of the motor vehicle. Des- 
tination signs are required. : 

The bus operators are also required to file with the 
city all operating schedules and tariffs and only the 
fares shown in the tariffs may be charged unless seven 
days notice is given to the city clerk and approval of the 
new rates is granted by the City Council. In case the 
increase is denied by the Council the bus company must 
continue operation under penalty as described herewith. 

Each individual motor bus operator must hold a 
driver’s license granted by the city. Applicants upon 
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passing the requirements are given a badge which must 
be openly displayed when they are operating their buses. 
Such badge licenses are not transferable. The city clerk 
issues an identification card to successful applicants, 
which must be carried by the operator at all times when 
on duty. Such license fees cost $1 per year. 

Motor bus drivers by the ordinance are prohibited 
from smoking while driving, from collecting fares, mak- 
ing change, etc., or discharging passengers while the 
vehicle is in operation. They are not allowed to pass up 
prospective passengers unless the bus they are driving 
is carrying its full licensed load. Other regulations 
provide for operators turning in all articles left in 
their vehicles, for stopping prior to crossing railroad 
tracks, for adequate interior illumination at night, 
for maintaining heat in winter and for reporting in- 
juries to passengers or damage to property in which 
they are involved. 

License fees payable to the city of Gloucester for the 
use of the streets are $10 per year per bus licensed. 
This is the only payment to the city for the use of the 
streets. In addition the company pays the usual prop- 
erty tax and state vehicle license tax. In the event that 
the motor bus licensee fails to comply with the terms 


Annisquam ps iS | 
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Mars SHOWING Motor Bus LINES AND FORMER STREET CAR ROUTES 


of the license granted, except when prevented by con- 
ditions beyond his control, he forfeits to the city of 
Gloucester $1,000, not as a penalty but as liquidated 
damages for each and every month during which fail- 
ure continues. Before his operating license again be- 
comes effective he must file a bond not exceeding $5,000 
for the faithful performance of the conditions of the 
license. 

Licenses for the operation of vehicles as well as the 
individual driver’s licenses can be revoked or suspended 
by the Municipal Council after a hearing for violation 
of any law of the Commonwealth relating to the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles or municipal traffic ordinances, 
provided such violation has continued for a period of 
five days after proper notice to the licensee. 

At least sixty days prior to the termination of licenses 
for the right to operate vehicles the licensee must either 
file petition for a renewal of his license or notify the 
Municipal Council of his intention to discontinue the 
operation of motor vehicles when his license expires. 

Under the terms of the ordinance pupils’ tickets must 
be sold in lots of ten or forty at one-half the regular 
cash fare. This is in accordance with the Masssachu- 
setts street railroad laws. 

As a precaution against accidents due to skidding 
when highways are so slippery as to be dangerous all 


vehicles must use proper non-skid tire chains. Vehicles: 
are also required to carry an extra tire if equipped with 
pneumatics. ; 

In December, 1920, the Gloucester Auto Bus Company 
was organized under the Massachusetts laws with a 
capital of $150,000, divided into 15,000 shares of $10 
each. The company has a paid in capital of about $75,000. 
Some 6,500 shares represent the garage valued at $20,- 
000 and part payment of the buses at $45,000. The 
fleet of 16 motor buses represents an approximate value 
of $125,000. 


ROUTES OPERATED 


It was not until May 1, 1921, that the Gloucester Auto 
Bus Company actually’took over the entire transporta- 
tion of passengers to Rocky Neck, Annisquam and 
Lanesville, as well as to West Gloucester and Essex. On 
Aug. 1, 1921, motor bus service was extended to Long 
Beach, Rockport and Pigeon Cove. Two trips per day 
were also inaugurated between’ Rockport and Lanesville 
via the Cape Road, about the same time. The five bus: 
routes which are shown on the accompanying map fol- 
low the streets for the most part formerly used by the 
trolley cars, the only exception being the line to Long 
Beach, which travels an entirely different route due to 
the fact that the railway company reached that point 
via a trestle over the marshes. 

The city of Gloucester, in improving the roads for bus. 
operation, has in some cases, especially along Main 
Street, covered up most of the trolley tracks with bitu- 
minous macadam. In Rockport there are places where 
concrete roads have been built directly on top of the 
former car tracks. ; 

The base schedule maintained calls for a thirty-minute 
headway on the East Gloucester-Lanesville line and 
hourly headways on the other routes. During the morn- 
ing and’ evening rush hours short trips are inserted so 
as to double the service for the greater part of the 
routes. The maximum number of buses in operation 
at one time is thirteen or fourteen. Regular drivers are 
paid $25 per week and spare men 50 cents per hour. 
Four men who drive rush-hour trips only also wash and 
clean their own buses. 

Table I gives some statistics as to the length of the 
lines and the service maintained. : 


TABLE I 
ie u a ca 
as > se) 5 We 
23 g Es 3 Si 
ca _ 2 
os = a S x 3 Be ede, 
sea (2 SE rd joo] = thE 
ce go ieee 3 Dyas pus) =< 
$0 1S OE Ags) Bib iam Fe 
SE pis £2 88) ge 0 be 
Route 5 CATES gm ya 2 an Sim 
Rocky Neck-Lanesville..... 8,01 May | 32 60 30 (dd 15 
Rocky Neck-Annisquam (a) 6.08 ' May | 12 BS. 30 10° 
West Gloucester (Harlow 
Street)... ) aa eee 5.56 May | 25 60 30 10 
W. Gloucester and Essex 
ceniber (6) ices 7.82 May | 4 60 60 (d) 15 
Gloucester-Rockport-Pigeon 
Ove ll eee eee f Aug. | 25 60 30 (d) 15 
Long Beach (c)............ 2e25: Aug. | 25 60 60 10 
Rockport-Lanesville via 
Cape Road. 02205.)..0 00% 40 Avg. 1 2 oe i 10 


(a) Short line service, rush hours only. 

(6. Rush hours only. 

(c\ Summer beach resort. The weather governs the headway. 
(d) Minimum fare 10 cents, with additional 5-cent zone. 


RATES OF FARE CHARGED © 


Fares are based on a modified zone system for each 
route with the minimum fare fixed at 10 cents without 
transfers between the various lines. School tickets are 
sold in lots of ten or forty in compliance with the Mas- 
sachusetts statutes as provided in the bus ordinance. 


fares are deposited 
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The minimum fare points from the center of the city 
for each route are marked on the accompanying map. 
In reality it is possible to ride further on the motor 
buses than it was on the street cars for the same fare. 
This is especially true of the lines to West Gloucester 
and to Rockport, where the present 10-cent fare limit is 
a considerable dis- 
tance beyond the fare 
point established by 
the trolley zone sys- 
tem. 

Johnson fare boxes 
are used exclusively 
for fare collection 
purposes. The system 
in vogue is very sim- 
ple. Passengers depos- 
it their fare directly 
in the box irrespective 
of whether 10 cents 


or 15 cents. On trips 
outbound from the 
center of Gloucester 


by the passengers as 
they leave the bus. 
On inbound trips the 
whole fare is depos- 
ited as the passenger 
boards the bus. The 
only record kept by 
the bus driver is the 
fare box reading when 
he takes and leaves 
the bus, for purposes © 
of settlement. No rec- 
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frames in each case have been lengthened about 18 in. 
and brackets have been riveted to the side frames to 
give the body a wider bearing surface on the frame. 
Wooden bodies are used, built by the Essex Truck 
Body Company, Lynn, Mass. They have drop sash win- 
dows and folding service door and a rear emergency 
door. The bodies on 
the Model 20 chassis 
are 17 ft. 10 in. long 
and 7 ft. 6 in. wide; 
they weigh, exclusive 
of the seats, approx- 
imately 1,750 Ib., 
which is equivalent to 
65 lb. per seat. The 
two types of bodies 
on the Model 40 chas- 
sis are 30 in. and 50 
in. longer but of the 
same width and weigh 


proportionately more 
than the smaller type 
A. The cost of the 
bodies on a seat basis 
is about $55 per seat. 

Table II on page 776 
gives in detail some 
of the principal di- 
mensions. The gen- 
eral appearance of the 
buses is shown in the 
accompanying illus- 
trations. The upper 
illustration shows one 
of the Type A buses. 
The bus _ illustrated 


ord is kept of passen- 


A No. 1. 
gers carried or of col- BING) 2a 
fections by trips-orof ‘0n.to, driver's seat, 
No: 4. 


the number of trips) N° 
run. In fact, not even : 

a mileage record of bus operation is kept by the 
company from which to compute unit costs. 


EQUIPMENT 


The company has available for service, under a trust 
certificate or partial-payment plan, sixteen White chassis 
of three different carrying capacities. Thirteen are 
Model-20 chassis and three Model 40 chassis. The 


3 


Loading at mid town terminal on Main Street, Gloucester. 
Looking forward in Type A bus body, showing fare box in rela- 


Interior of Type A bus body, showing seating arrangement. 
A 34-ton White Model 40 chassis with body seating thirty- 
Some bus, even though it is numbered 13. 


on page 773 is the 
33-ton truck chassis 
(Model 40) with a 
chain drive and is 
called Type C. The 
interior view shows the seating arrangement in Type A. 
The only difference from this in the larger type is a 
longitudinal seat at the left of the driver, extending up 
to the front dash. Heywood-Wakefield seats with rat- 
tan covering are used throughout. 

The buses are equipped with giant pneumatic tires. 
All rear tires are 44 x 10. The front tires on Type 
A buses are 36 x 6, while Types B and C use 38 x 7. 
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In the winter months when it becomes necessary to 
use tire chains it is planned to put 40 x 8 pneumatic 
tires on the rear wheels. Several makes of tires have 
been tried. One bus was even equipped with Over- 
man cushion tires, but due to the rough roads that are 
encountered the riding qualities were not found to be 
as good as with the pneumatics. At present Firestone 
tires are used exclusively. 

The cost of the Type A bus complete and ready to 
run is about $7,000. Type B bus costs about $1,000 
more. ‘This cost, if figured on a seat basis, is equivalent 
to approximately $250. 


GARAGE AND SHOPS 


The company owns a spacious garage within two or 
three minutes run from the center of the city. It is 
of cement block construction, one story high with tar 
roof and contains approximately 20,000 sq.ft. of sur- 
face. The repair shop and offices of the company are 
located in this building. The shop occupies the left 
corner and the office the right front. 

While the company does not keep a detailed record 
of trips nor of bus-miles run, nor of the traffic handled, 
it does keer a record of all earnings and expenses. 
Such figures, however, from a transportation stand- 
point are almost valueless as they have not been reduced 
to unit for comparative purposes. 

All materials are purchased locally through ¢ one of the 
large local garages, the officers of which have an interest 
in the auto bus company. 


VIEWS ON THE SITUATION 


The Mayor, Percy W. Wheeler, who has always been 


a strong bus advocate, says in relation to the bus 
operation: “The Gloucester Auto Bus Company has 
given very good transportation. We have had one of 
the most successful summer seasons in Gloucester’s 
history. Early in the season the Council gave me, as 
Mayor, full power to compel the Gloucester Auto Bus 
Company to live up to its contract with the city. We 
are getting a great deal more rapid transportation than 
under the street railway. We have not received a 
single complaint from any patron of the road as to 
injury of person or wearing apparel or of any discour- 
teous treatment by any bus operator. 

“We have had some four or five extremely heavy 
rainstorms which caused the worst washouts in our 
streets we ever have had. Amid all these thunder 
showers and storms the buses never missed a trip. 
The street railway would certainly have been delayed 
a number of hours under like conditions. As far as 
I know there is not a single suit against the bus com- 
pany for injury of property. As far as the transporta- 
tion having been kept up, it has been continually 
improved. I think it is the opinion of a great majority 
of the citizens that the bus transportation is very 
much better than the one-man car transportation given 
us by the street railway company. 

“The factory employees and all laboring people, I 
think, are more than satisfied with this form of trans- 
portation as in many cases it has given them an oppor- 
tunity of going to their homes for dinner and return- 
ing to work as there is at least 30 per cent saving 
in running time. The buses are kept very clean and 
are entirely free from the dust condition which we had 
with the street cars. On the whole, I believe Gloucester 
today has the best transportation system of any city in 
the State.” 


TABLE II—PRINCIPAL DIMENSIONS OF GLOUCESTER BUSES 


Type A 
White chassis—model....... 0-0... c cece eeu ee 20 40 40 
Method Ofdrive.)./on ate pete atbles Skonio Mate Worm Internalgear Chain | 
INumberJof each. ty PCs iernici pies aa ateinie ate ereckiowe 
Seating capacity ...50ccbe <chemmie mate sia een Te 27 35 38 
Body dimensi-ns (inches 
enath over allt Hie anyts eee aint iaien eaten aes 276 300 331 
Mirrdeh: over alli (ists ecrs sere ce aria ttre teers 90 90 90 
PeRdroom, .s weiviie tis Ue ED dene kiatan ies 73 74 73 
Miuidth inside: ofseats kin .misis ges a viene eee es 82 82 82 
Meneth insider: ciyde cuter tauee aaltaekee elon nanan 209 240 267 
EE Gisht., of Hooray ce este tie ets eae oe 332 302 403 
Height of first Step Wi. raiel> lic aoe ipientenaaenye sine 16 19 183 
Helsht of TIsers. bi: sas Meirey « uneasy eee oe a 73-94 94-11 10-12 
Service door—clearway..........:.ceee eee yeeee 2 22 
Side post—centers. 2. ik oe. on ke elo es 30 30 30 
Wid thvof aisles << Vgc 3 vee eierene och ae oite eee 16 16 16 
Neat—centerse. 2°) Jaenn oie ce een, te 264 263 263 
Chassis dimensi ns (inc es) : 
PWiheel siset. s .:. 5) Ubi wets) cele a ey eae a 169 178 188 
Body overhang from rear axle.................. 85 90 103 
Body overhang from end of frame.............. 57 41 48 
read. of wheelay. <4 Wiips nso soa miemete. baa 61 66 66 


A business man and manufacturer that is a large 
employer of labor was asked to comment on the bus 
transportation system. He says: “At present we are 
operated exclusively on a bus transportation from which 
there is very little complaint on the part of the public. 
Some people are willing to put up with many incon- 
veniences in order that they may be transported home as 
quickly as possible, and there is no question but that 
the bus does give more\rapid transportation than 
the car system, but I think we must not lose sight of 
the fact that there are many disadvantages. The bus 
proposition has not arrived at such a state of excel- 
lence that we can entirely depend upon it. 

“The situation in Gloucester was somewhat different, 
I believe, than in other places, and: the public voted 
for the bus in preference to the electric car, due to 
the fact that it is the general impression that the 
trustees of the Bay State Street Railway did not 
exactly play fair with the people of Gloucester. They 
offered transportation at cost which would necessitate 
a public fare the same or greater than the present bus 
fare, and in addition the city was obliged to guarantee 
the difference between the revenue derived from the 
fare and the actual cost of operation, which was a 
rather considerable sum. It was the question of the 
citizens of Gloucester and the trustees of the railway 
not getting together and neither being willing to give 
way, each thinking that the other would sooner or 
later change their mind. Personally I am in favor 
of the street cars, but only under certain conditions. 
I do not believe we should have street cars with the 
present bus fares and then be asked to contribute so 
heavily to the operation of the road. There are many 
items, of depreciation and overhead that I do not 
believe should be borne by this system alone and figured. 
in each part of the cost of operation. There seems to 
be little likelihood of the trustees opening the line 
unless the citizens of Gloucester will accept their propo- 
sition, and the majority of the citizens of Gloucester 
apparently have made up their minds that they will 
continue the buses unless the trustees of the Bay State 
Street Railway will recede from their former decisions 
and provide a satisfactory service at economical charge, 
including fares and also a fair burden of the over- 
charge. 

“JT do not look upon the bus proposition in such 
glowing terms as outlined by our Mayor, but I will say 
that I hear very little criticism of the present bus 
transportation; in fact, I think even far less than we 
heard the last few years of the car transneriaes 
furnished by the Bay State Street Railway.” 
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‘On the other hand, there are street railway advocates 

and some of these claim that if two groups were 
made of Gloucester and the opinions of the people 
stated, there is no doubt that there would be a pro- 
nounced sentiment in favor of the street railways. 
Up and down Main Street are merchants who have 
requested that the cars be put back and their explana- 
tion of their unwillingness to come out openly as an 
organized unit is that they do not wish to become 
embroiled in a political controversy. 

The claim is also made that not all the local politicians 
are of the same opinion as the Mayor. Alderman Silva 
does not believe the buses have the same merits as the 
street cars. At a hearing before the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities, as late as Sept. 22, he 
stated that while the buses in Gloucester are new the 
service was at its best, but he questioned, as the 
buses wore out, whether the same standard would be 
maintained, 

It is also understood that the Chamber of Commerce 
has taken a letter referendum from approximately 600 
of its members asking that they state what they 
preferred to discuss in open forum. This forum was 
held in accordance with the wishes of the members and 
there seemed to be no dispute on the point that the advo- 
cates of the street railway greatly outnumbered the 
advocates of the buses. 

Some of the hotel people who cater to the summer 
visitors, and there are a number of spacious hotels 
along the former rail routes, have complained to the 
railway company that the loss of business for 1921 was 
large. These hotel operators have asked the railway to 
restore the car service before next spring. 


Analysis of Bus Operation 


One New England Company Finds Supplementary Bus 


Service Is Not of Itself Profitable—Bus Operation 
on Seat-Mile Basis Exceeds that of Rail Service 

HE Connecticut Valley Street Railway, which has 

been operating a motor bus route between Green- 
field and Turners Falls, Mass., since Nov. 4, 1919, has 
from its experience reached a conclusion. that is of 
interest to other railway-bus operators. In a recent 
letter the company says: 

“Our conclusions up to date on this type of trans- 
portation, which have been reached after a compara- 
tively short time, and by no. means through the results 
of a large operation, are that as a means of supple- 


menting existing street railway service there is a small | 
possibility of making both ends meet in the operation 


of the buses. The territory which otherwise would not 
be served by transportation facilities on account of the 
cost of creating it can be served at a much less original 
investment by bus operations. Its ability, however, to 
take care of large loads is not as flexible as that of the 
street railway and the comparative cost of operation, 
even under present high costs, is still in favor of the 
street cars, if the costs are measured by the expense of 
providing seats per mile. 

“Tt may be said, however, in justice to the service 
which we inaugurated, that we succeeded in driving out 
the unregulated competition which was seriously affect- 
ing our revenue, and we have also been able, by having 
both facilities within our control, to curtail substan- 


tially our street car service, as both the bus route and 
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street car routé reach the same termini, but by different 
routes.” 


An article in relation to the motor bus line operated 
by this company was given in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, April 24, 1920, page 858. Since the publica- 
tion of this article the company has discontinued the 
operation of buses over that portion of the route in 
Greenfield covered by Chapman, Pierce, Federal and 
Sanderson streets. This discontinuance was due to the 
lack of passengers over this part of the route. 

Since that time the bus schedule has been cut in half 
and co-ordinated with the trolley schedule to provide a 
thirty-minute headway between Greenfield and Turner’s 


Falls. The bus leaves on the hour from Greenfield and 
INCOME STATEMENT MOTOR-BUS OPERATION, YEAR ENDED 
DEC. 31, 1920, CONNECTICUT VALLEY STREET RAILWAY 
Per Bus- 
Mile, 
Actual Cents 
Passenger revenuet cata: ci os uattatinr eee ata rs $20,263.31 28.23 
Operating expenses: 
Maintenance of equipment 
Tnspectiow: \i(iiirae -s ol! ton emo het eee eects $1,781.24 2.48 
Repairs to body and chassis.............++++. 4,259.99 5.91 
Tire costa)... ister 12. oman te ea Te 2,146.39 2.98 
Depreciation of equipment. . PEL 6,004.00 8.36 
Totaly lian akon 2 a gh cea eee . $14,191.62 19.73 
Lransportation, ADO... «susie tate see Ee sh 4,848.85 6.75 
Cost of power 
(ABSOHNE, 2 <5 w.aisyauemiataneiane hw vie oni heen eRe ee ete 3,749.75 Bye, 
| Te Se ore RoE. Vr Maa a a 159.04 .22 
Total... oi. xs res Bee irs pad ae ee eRe ore $3,908.79 5.45 
General: and miscella eous: 
EMS AaTICe’, j.i5) cetera $1,407.11 1.95 
Miscellaneous’ credits /o.. <i aires nee eee , 149.78 bak 
Total opevating expensesi)) 1. ane Miia eters eels 24,206.59 33.67 
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the trolley thirty minutes later. The running time for 
the bus is less than fifteen minutes, as against twenty 
minutes on the trolley. This gives an average running 
speed of 12.5 and 9.6 m.p.h. for the bus and trolley, 
respectively. 

The operation of this co-ordinated schedule shows 
that the thirty-minute bus headway provided an excess 
of service over the passenger requirements. 

The bus fares at present are those that have been in 
effect since March 15, 1920, and divide the line into three 
5-cent fare zones. The 10-cent minimum fare allows a 
ride of two full zones or less. No transfers are issued 
to or accepted from the trolley cars. Workmen’s tickets 
are sold in lots of twenty-five for $8 and are good only 
during certain hours of the day. 

The buses provide seats for nineteen passengers only. 
Standees are not allowed. The automotive equipment 
consists of three 1919 Cadillac model 57-B chassis. 
Since being put into service each vehicle has averaged 
about 40,000 miles. 

The accompanying table gives an analysis of the cost 
of service of motor bus operation £08 the year ended 
Dee. 31, 1920. 


At a meeting of the National Editorial Conference of 
Business Papers, held in Chicago, on Oct. 24, a message 
was read from Secretary of Commerce Hoover, who 
said, in part: “The editors of the business press have 
shown a fine spirit of service. Your opportunity for 
leadership is unique and unchallenged. Upon you rests 
in large measure the responsibility of the control of 
industrial thought and opinion in the detail of the indus- 
trial, economic and technical problems which confront 
us. I wish your conference every success in carrying 
forward your high and constructive purposes.” 


New Type Bus Installed in Baltimore 


The Motor Bus Has a Knight Sleeve Valve Motor and a 
Semi-Steel Body—Seats Twenty-five Passengers— 
Operates on Regular Schedule 


N SUNDAY, Oct. 16, the Baltimore Transit Com- 

pany put into regular service on its Charles Street 
motor-bus line one of the new-type Republic Knight 
motor buses having a composite or semi-steel body. This 
motor bus has a seating capacity of twenty-five and can 
carry approximately fifty per cent standees. If fig- 
ured on a basis of 2.5 sq.ft. per passenger the carrying 
capacity is fifty. 

The motor bus is of the type recently displayed at 
Atlantic City during the association convention. The 
body was built by the Hoover Wagon Company, York, 
Pa., and has oak sills and flooring with ash posts and 
car lines reinforced with steel gussets and angles. The 
roof, which is practically flat, is covered with Agasote. 
The inside panels under the window sills are three-ply 
Haskelite with gum wood for the outside finish. The 
outside panels are sheathed with sheet steel. The win- 
dows are drop sash and so arranged that they do not 


THE NEW BALTIMORE BUS, WITH ITS SINGLE 15-IN. STEP AND 
26-IN. SeRvIcE Door, IS CONVENIENT TO BOARD 


drop entirely out of sight but act to prevent passengers 
from sticking their heads and arms outside of the bus. 

Ventilators, three on a side and staggered, fit in over 
the drop sash side windows. Hale & Kilburn stationary 
seats, with Fabrikoid imitating Spanish leather cover- 
ing, are used. A novel feature of the seat arrangement 
is the method employed to obtain more knee room with 
the cross-seats on 283-in. centers. This is done by cut- 
ting in the seat-backs so as to give a 10-in. knee room 
in addition to the 17-in. cushion width. 

Inside lighting is furnished by six dome lights just 
over the advertising racks, using 16 cp. lamps. There 
are in addition lights for a Hunter roller sign, a step 
light, a fare-box light, and the usual tail and head lights. 

The driver has an excellent vision in all directions, 
as will be noticed from the illustrations. This was ac- 
complished by using round glass in the front vestibule 
windows. 

The power plant consists of a four-cylinder Knight 
sleeve valve motor having a 43-in. bore and 43-in. stroke. 
A Clarke rear end and Fuller transmission with four 
forward and a single reverse speed make up the power 
plant units. 

This type of motor bus is the result of a special study 
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on the part of the Republic Truck Company and has been | 
designed solely with the idea of providing safety and | 
comfort of passengers. It is by no means a common | 
motor truck chassis mounting a special body but has 
been designed new from the ground up. With a wheel | 
base of 176 in., a track tread of 66 in., extra long springs | 
on both front and rear axles, Morand cushion wheels | 
and Firestone cushion tires, the bus has excellent riding | 
qualities. | 

As for convenience of passenger interchange, the sery- } 
ice door, which is at the front on the right, has a clear | 
width of 25 in. and folds inwardly; the seats are so _ 
arranged that the largest amount of standing space is | 
over the rear axle. This arrangement makes it pos- 
sible to keep the aisle, which is 18 in. in width, prac- | 
tically clear of congestion. The seating arrangement is | 
illustrated in the interior view. | 

The bus as operated was fitted in as a part of the | 
regular schedule which calls for a six-minute headway, — 
except during rush hours, when a three-minute headway 
is maintained. The route is 3.3 miles long and extends” 
from the center of the city to University Parkway via | 
Charles Street. The schedule calls for twenty minutes — 


THE INTERIOR FITTINGS AND THE UPHOLSTERED LEATHER SEATS, 
WITH PLENTY OF KNEE ROOM, MAKE FOR A COMFORTABLE RIDE 


running time, with a four-minute layover at each end, 
which gives forty-eight minutes for a round trip. The 
average running speed for the line is 9.9 m.p.h. Con- 
sidering the grades that are encountered on the out- 
bound trip this is a pretty fast schedule and keeps the 
operator on the qui vive, especially so when there is a — 


All Cimensions in Inches 
Length over ally y.tc:bs. ssc, e sates near eae aero iy ae 264 
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Height of floor—lght . > 1025 asthe chy aie sant ie ae 
Height‘of foor—loadedi nnn nnn etanetiert oe tener ieee 
Height of step......... 
Height of riser..... 
Size of tires (a).... 
Cross seat centers...... j 
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() Single tires on front wheels; dual t res on tear, 


large amount of vehicular traffic with which to contend. 
A detailed story regarding the route in question is 
given in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Jan. 3, 
1920, page 13. 

Some of the more important dimensions of the bus 
are given in the accompanying table. 
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Rectifier Substations Developed Abroad 


Conversion of Power on Heavy Electrification Systems in Europe Is Being Made with Mercury-Arc 
Bectviers in Conjunction with Rotary Substations—Are Apparatus Perfected 
with Outputs Up to 900 Amp. at 800 Volts 


By J. H. MILLIKEN 
Midstates Engineering Company, Chicago, Il. 


ITH a record of 100,000 kw. of installed capac- 

W ity in Europe, the large power rectifier has 

reached a point where it merits consideration 

in American practice. The development work in Eu- 

rope has been carried on and the apparatus brought to 

its present state of operating efficiency by Brown, 
Boveri & Company of Baden, Switzerland. 

Recently this company received an order in connection 
with the electrification of the Chemins de Fer du Midi 
(one of the large railroads in France), which includes 
three rectifier substations of 3,600-kw. capacity each, one 
rectifier substation of 4,800-kw. capacity and several 
rotary-converter substations, two of which latter are to 
be automatically controlled. The specification under 
which these rectifiers were purchased requires that 
they shall be able to withstand 50 per cent overload for 
thirty minutes and 200~per cent overload for five 
minutes. The applied pressure will be 1,500 volts for 
lines equipped with third rail and 3,000 volts for lines 
equipped with overhead trolley in the heavier traffic 
zones. Information at hand about this electrification 
work is very meager, but it is understood that this 
railroad has heavy passenger and freight service over a 
line including heavy gradients. The weight of trains 
is 480 tons and the locomotives have an output of 1,400 
np. and weigh sixty-five to seventy tons. They are 
provided with regenerating equipment, this accounting 
for the necessity for some rotary-converter substations, 
as it is impossible to return power to the alternating- 
current line through the rectifiers. The converter sub- 
stations will therefore be located at those points favor- 
able for regeneration. 

In addition to the Midi Railroad, three other French 
railways, Paris-Orléans, Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean, 
and Chemins de Fer de l’Etat, have accepted the direct- 
current system for the electrification of their lines, 
employing rectifier substations. It is understood also 
that a 500-kw. 550-volt substation, supplied with 8,500- 
volt, 42-cycle primary current is in use in railway 
work in Milan, Italy. Another is in use in Asniéres, 
France, of 300-kw. capacity at 600 volts. The Birming- 
nam Corporation of England has a 275-kw., 450-volt 
squipment at Harbone substation. 

In constructing the large power rectifier fe results 
obtained from the glass-bulb type are of little assistance 
as the aspect of the problem is entirely changed. One 
yf the principal problems connected with this apparatus, 
out one which with the bulb type was quite simple, has 
seen to make a tank of sufficient capacity that would be 
absolutely tight under all conditions. Without going 
nto detailed description, it is sufficient to say that in the 
4pparatus under the present state of development the 
oroblem of sealing has been solved satisfactorily. ; 

The rectifier consists of an arc chamber or cylinder 
laving a cylindrical extension at the top, both cylinder 
ind extension being built of steel plate. The arc oper- 
utes in the arc chamber between the main anodes, of 


THREE STANDARD UNITS DESIGNED FOR DIRECT-CURRENT OUTPUT AT 
300, 600 AND 900 Amp. AT ANY VOLTAGE UP TO 800 


which there are six when six-phase connection is used, 
and the cathode or body of mercury in the bottom. The 
are is started by an auxilliary ignition anode which 
automatically makes contact with the mercury cathode 
when the circuit through a solenoid operating this 
anode is energized. 

Supplying each rectifier bank or individual cylinder 
as the case may be there is a stepdown transformer 
suited to the conditions of primary voltage on the sup- 
ply line and delivering current to the rectifier at a 
voltage suited to the required direct-current output. 
This requirement is similar to that of rotary con- 
vertors, though the ratio of secondary voltage to the 
direct-current voltage differs from that of either the 
three-ring or the six-ring converter. 

The rectifier economizes floor space as the cylinder 
unit need not be accessible for operating attention, 
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COMPARISON OF EFFICIPNCY OF STBEL-CLAD RECTIFIBR, ROTARY 
CONVERTER AND MoToR-GENERATOR OVER LOAD RANGE 


all operating being done from the switchboard. The 
cylinder unit is not heavy and has no moving parts, so 
foundations are not required and it may be placed on 
galleries or on floors in buildings not especially designed 
for substations. If erected in the center of the room, 
ducts or conduit for cable or bus must be provided 
in or below the floor slab. 
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The simplicity and ruggedness suit it especially to 
automatic and portable substation uses. The attendants 
in a non-automatic substation need have no more skill 
than would be demanded for a transforming station, 
as the operating functions are no more involved than 
switching. The standard single units now in production 
and use are: 


Type Amperage For Voltages Up to 
G 3/16 300 F 800 
G 4/6 600 800 
G 5/6 900 800 
HG 3/6 300 1,200 


The units work perfectly when banked in parallel, 
anode reactance coils being used if they are fed from 
a common transformer. They can be worked also in 
parallel with any 
type of direct- 
, current apparatus 
such as_ rotary 
converters, motor- 
E00 . | generators or 
storage batteries. 
The parallel oper- 


D.C. Voltage 


Power. Factor 


Efficiency, Per Cent 


7ificiency of 1500 volt rectifier 
over load range 


proper distribu- 
tion of load is 
fixed so that no 
adjustment of 
voltage is neces- 
sary when putting 
in or taking off 
units. Compound- 
ing is provided as required to take care of voltage change 
to meet changing load. Adjustable output voltage 
through, a wide range is possible by imposition of an 
induction regulator upon alternating-current supply. 

One of the most pronounced advantages of the recti- 
fiers, particularly for peak, mill and railway work, is its 
remarkable overload capacity. The short-time overload 
capacities are as follows: 


SoME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STEEL- 
CLAD RECTIFIER 


Duration of Overload, Per Cent of Normal Rating 


Minutes Permissible 
2 300 
5 200 
10 150 
30 125 


ation in bank with’ 


There is. no flashing over or damage to the rectifier 
from external short circuits. Momentary short circuits 
do not affect the apparatus at all, and severe ones are, 
of course, cleared by the usual protecting breaker. 

The characteristics of the units evidence high power 
factor over all, very high unit and over-all efficiency at 
all loads, and excellent regulation with compounding 
where required. The power factor averages around 95 
per cent, and the efficiency at full load varies from 
92 to 98 per cent, depending on the Urea out- 
put voltage utilized. 

The efficiency of a cell itself does not change with 
the load current, but in taking account of complete 
plant, transformer and auxiliaries must be included. 
From the accompanying curves it will be seen that the 
efficiency remains virtually steady down to one-quarter 
load, when these fixed losses have a marked lowering 
influence on the curve. It may also be that the rec- 
tifier has considerable advantage over the rotary at: 
less than full load and somewhat better efficiency at 
full load. The very high and almost flat efficiency curve 
of a rectifier supplying 1,500 volts direct current is: 
shown in one of the curves. 

The records of a number of stations that have been 
in service for a sufficient length of time for observation 
indicate: that the apparatus gives reliable performance: 
with very small maintenance cost. — 


Portable Air Drill 


CCOMPANYING illustrations show a form of port- 
able air drill which was designed by F. P. Maize, 
master mechanic of the Portland Railway, Light & 


Power Company, Portland, Ore., to drill 15-in. x 41-ft. 


channel iron for freight cars. After use on this par- 
ticular job it was found of great convenience for other 
work,.as it drills as fast as an ordinary drill and can 
be easily attached at any desired location. The air drill 
is mounted in a cage and slots are cut for the arm, and 
the feed screw is screwed tight against the top. This 
holds the drill tightly in place, and the cage can be 
moved up and down by a feed at the side of the machine. 
By this construction one man can handle the machine 
very easily and make rapid changes. One illustration 
shows the machine drilling a 41-ft. channel iron. 


AT Lert, HANDY PorTABLE AiR DRILL. AT RIGHT, AIR DRILL IN OPERATION DRILLING CHANNEL IRON 
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New Type Vacuum Oiler 
Oil Is Supplied to the Top of the Waste Packing From an 


Oil Chamber Added to the Top of the Bearing 
Housing and Welded to the Cover | 


UBRICATION is a vital factor in the efficient oper- 
ation of electric railway equipment, for upon it 
depend both continuity of service and economy in main- 
tenance. The actual cost of lubricants is small in its 
relation to other operating expenses, but the expense 
of replacing equipment parts damaged or destroyed 
through lack of proper lubrication sometimes amounts 
to a:large item. 

Armature bearings are considered as the most vital 
of all the bearings in electric car equipment, since a 
hot armature bearing usually results in damage to the 
costly windings of the armature. Several methods of 
lubrication for railway motor bearings have been tried, 
but oil and waste lubrication is the one now universally 
used. The basic principle of oil and waste lubrication 
is capillarity, which is afforded by the interstices or 
spaces between adjacent fibers and strands of the waste, 
through which oil is supplied to the bearing. The rate 
of oil flow with waste packing is dependent upon four 
factors—first, the height of capillary lift; second, the 
effective cross-section of the mass; third, the viscosity 
of the oil, and fourth, the diieereuea in saturation 
density at the two ends of the mass. With a modern 
motor this means that the rate at which oil is supplied 
to the bearings depends upon the distance between the 
oil in the bottom of the housing and the bearing, the 
amount and compactness of the waste in contact with 
the axle, the thinness or thickness of the oil, and the 
rate at which the revolving shaft or axle reduces the 
saturation of waste at the point of contact. 

The efficiency of railway motor lubrication is impaired 
by the fact that the packing waste cannot be maintained 
in the proper saturated condition at all times. With the 
older types of motors the reason is the inability to con- 
trol the oil feed against the combined factors of 
capillarity and gravity. With later types of motors it 
is difficult to maintain the oil level at a fixed point, and, 
as a result, the rate of feed varies. The efficiency of 
lubrication is also impaired by the entrance of dirt and 
other abrasives into the bearing housings each time the 


VACUUM OILER INSTALLED ON COVER OF MOTOR Housine 


covers are opened for oiling or inspection by improperly 
fitting covers and weak or broken cover springs. 

In an endeavor to overcome some of the difficulties of 
keeping waste properly saturated, the Railway Improve- 
ment Company, New York, has placed a new vacuum 
oiler on the market. This consists of a cylindrical steel 
reservoir, which can be mounted on the top of the bear- 
ing housing. By welding the oiler to the cover, both 
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the oil and the bearing clearances. 
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the cover and oil chamber can be held firmly in position 
by use of an anchor-bolt bolted to the housing. An 
anchor-bolt bushing passes entirely through the oil 
chamber so that the assembled oiler and cover can be 
slipped over the anchor bolt and fastened by means of 
a nut and lock washer. The top of the reservoir also 
contains a removable filler plug and a control tube. A 
feeder tube extends from the inside of the control tube 
through the housing cover with its lower end just above 
the level of the waste packing. The lower end of this 
feeder tube is closed with a felt plug through which . 
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CONSTRUCTION OF VACUUM OILER 


passes a feeder wick, composed of special wool strands. 
From the feeder tube this wick passes through a wire 
loop and then down the control tube to the bottom of 
the reservoir. 

The rate of oil feed necessary will vary with different 
types of motors, the character of the service, the qual- 
ity of the oil used, the packing waste, the viscosity of 
Different rates of 
feed are provided in the oiler by varying the height of 
the upper end of the wick.- To provide for this, the 
feeder wire has three loops through which the wick 
can be passed, and thus the capillary lift is increased 
or decreased to meet the conditions. 

Two capacities of oilers are being furnished. The 
type D oiler is suitable for motors up to and including 
60 hp. It consists of a steel reservoir 3 in. in diameter 
and 10 in. long with a capacity of 8 gills. For motors 
above.60 hp., the type DD oiler, having a 32-in. x 10-in. 


" reservoir and a capacity of 12 gills of oil, is furnished. 


Electric Power at a Million Volts 


UCCESSFUL generation of electric power at more 

than 1,000,000 volts at commercial frequencies has 
just been accomplished at the High Voltage Engineering 
Laboratory of the Pittsfield Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company. In the course of the experiments’ the 
gap spacings for sphere and needle spark gaps were 
carefully checked up and prolongation of existing curves 
(750,000 volts and below) were found correct up to 
1,100,000 volts. 

Arc-over tests were also made on strings of standard’ 
10-in. suspension insulators up to 1,100,000 volts. The 
laws of corona were checked at similar potentials and 
found to hold. A short transmission line was tested 
for corona conditions and results indicated that a line 
using 4-in. diameter conductors or larger would be 
necessary at 1,000,000 volts. 
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Machine Makes Pre-Treatment Incisions 
in 500 Ties per Hour \ 


MACHINE for making incisions in ties to secure 
the maximum penetration of a preservative that is 
applied later has been operating in the lumber yard of 
the Charles R. McCormick Company at San Diego, Cal. 
This is the same machine described in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for April 
30, 1921, page 819, but as 
set up at San Diego the ar- 
rangement is such that ties 
are handled very rapidly. 
Instead of a greased plank 
formerly used in conveying 
ties to and from the ma- 
chine a motor-operated chain 
conveyor is now employed 
and the crew consists of four 
men for unloading ties, one 
for watching the chains, one 
mechanic and four men for 
loading ties onto cars. This makes ten men in all. 
With this arrangement 3,600 ties can be handled in 
eight hours. As about an hour each day is lost in 
switching cars to and from the machine, the actual 
maximum rate of passing ties through the machine is 
about 500 per hour. Several hundred thousand ties 
were treated by this process at San Diego for the Santa 
Fé Railroad. 


EDGE VIEW OF A PERFORATED 
DouGLas Fir Tie 


Paint Spraying Saves Time 
COMPRESSED air paint spraying machine has re- 
cently been installed by the Los Angeles (Cal.) 

Railway for painting trucks. The equipment is called 
the Aeron painting system and is sold by the De Vilbiss 
Manufacturing Company of Toledo, Ohio. Results from 
the use of this machine show that a truck can be thor- 
oughly painted in less than five minutes, whereas the 
handwork previously took about forty minutes. Owing 
to the difficulty of reaching all parts of springs by hand 
painting the work is particularly tedious and slow. The 
mechanical department of the Los Angeles company 
rates the paint-spraying machine as a 75 per cent im- 
provement ‘over the hand-painting method. With this 


PAINTING A TRUCK WITH THE PAINT SPRAYING MACHINE 
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equipment three lines of hose are attached to the paint 
jar. One carries compressed air from the compressor 
tank to the jar, another carries air through the jar to 
the handle, and the third carries the paint to the handle. 
The force of the spray is regulated by the handle, which 
is shaped like an automatic pistol and works with a 
trigger. A safety valve on the paint jar prevents ex- 
cessive pressure. 

The tank has a capacity of 7 gal. and has a seamless 
pressed steel shell with welded bottom. The cap is made 
of cast steel with handles for carrying and for screwing 
it down so as to render it airtight while in operation. 


Double Capacity Air Brakes 


HE Virginian Railway operates over heavy grades, 

some of them as high as 1.5 per cent down grade, 
and near Elmore the trains have to be pushed up a 
2.07 per cent grade. The rolling stock on the Virginian 
consists of very large cars; for example, 1,120-ton coal 
cars and the most powerful steam locomotives in the 
country. The braking problem under these conditions 
is very serious because the weight of the cars when 
empty is only one-quarter of. the gross weight loaded 
and because the grade~-necessitates adequate control. 
With single capacity brakes the braking force developed 
is constant in magnitude but varying in relation to car 
weight. The usual practice has been to design the 
brake layout so as to provide the highest fractional 
percentage of braking force on the empty car and then 
to accept whatever reduced braking ratio might be 
available for the loaded cars. Usual percentages were 
60 for the empty and 15 per cent for the loaded. Any 
compromise design for the conditions on the Virginian 
Railway was impossible, so a double capacity brake 
equipment was used, the layout being designed to pro- 
vide for 40 per cent braking ratio for an empty car and 
40 per cent for the loaded car. The additional force 
required to raise the braking ratios on loaded cars is 
obtained by the combination of an additional cylinder 
and increased leverage, a small load reservoir supplying 
the additional air. 

When the equipment is set for empty car operation 
the take-up and empty cylinders, which are built in one 
structure with a small piston operating within the 
larger, operate as one 10-in. cylinder similar to the 
standard single capacity brake. When the equipment 
is set for loaded car operation the take-up cylinder 
piston first takes up the slack in the rigging and brings 
the shoes firmly onto the.wheels. Then the empty cylin- 
der piston moves out a slight amount, its clutch grip- 
ping the notched push rod of take-up cylinder piston, 
thus supplying additional force. Finally, as the brake 
pipe reduction continues, the load cylinder moves out 
a slight amount, gripping its notched push rod and 
adding to the force already developed through the con- 
necting rods and levers. By this method of slack take-up 
and short travel of the larger piston the volume of air 
required for a given application is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The new brake was tested out on a train con- 
sisting of 100 loaded 120-ton capacity cars and the 
brakes operated to the complete satisfaction of every 
one concerned. Among the witnesses of the test were 
four men who were present thirty-five years ago at the 
famous Burlington test of the Westinghouse air brake, 
which did much to cause the universal acceptance of 
that type of brake on American railroads. This new 
develcpment is applicable to heavy electric cars, 
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Keeping Armature Repair Records 


Careful Record Kept of All Work Done in Armature Repair 
Department of Union Traction Company of Indiana 
from Time Armature Is Removed from Service 

HE accompanying forms illustrate the methods of 

keeping records of work done in the armature 
repair department of the general shops of the Union 
Traction Company of Indiana, at Anderson. All arma- 
ture repairs are taken care of at this point with the 
exception of the work done by one armature winder 
at the Muncie shop. When an armature is removed 
from service an armature record tag is attached to it. 
This tag consists of two parts and gives information 
as to the cause of removal as well as a complete record 
of the repairs as carried out, and finally, a record of 
its reinstallation when again placed in service.. All 
armature repair tags are sent to the office of the master 
mechanic at the Anderson shop, where a record is kept 
of all work done. 

In addition to the records furnished by the arma- 
ture repair tags, a daily report is made out by the 
armature room foreman and sent to the master 
mechanic’s office. This report gives the type and num- 
ber of the armatures, the defect found and the cause 
of the trouble. It also includes information as to the 
repairs made. At the end of each month this informa- 
tion is tabulated in the form of a monthly report to 
the master mechanic and to the superintendent of 
motive power. This tabulation gives the various defects 
which occur for each type of armature owned. The 
company has fifteen different types of railway motors 
in service, and a scheme for numbering the armature 
shafts has been worked out which has proved very 
convenient and also prevents mistakes as the various 
types can be readily identified by the numbers. 

The first two figures of the number used indicate the 
type of motor and the following number or numbers 
indicate the serial number of the armature. For 
example: Westinghouse No. 112 motor armature has 
12 for the first two figures. Similarly the type 121 
has 21. The 303 hag 08, and the General Electric 205 
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has 05 as the first two figures of the armature number. 
The armature repair department also makes repairs 
to motor generator and converter armatures for the 
electrical department. This work is taken care of by 
a department job order, which is issued by the depart- 
ment having the work done. One of the accompanying 
forms shows the type of order used. Five copies are 
made of each order. The original copy accompanies the 


Fore fe Relea mip) bl Pe 


eat Be ed I Cass Were Wore Da ie O64 Deverell set 
ra one To ORIGINAL 


UNION TRACTION CO. OF INDIANA 
DEPARTMENT JOB ORDER 
Anderson shops Bes ae B/ 8/28 Inne Fm £92, 


‘ 
Please do work speclfied In detall below for Anderson Plant, Bhectrical Dep" a ee ae 


O : AaB 


charging all labor and material to Account No. 


N° 22840 


Tees 


Do sot wile In these cabucnns 


QUANTITY DESCRIPTION OP WORK 


[Make necessary repairs to WH. 250 KW, 


| gonyerter amature No, 59461, |_| 


Form USED FOR JOB ORDERS 


job, the second sheet is sent to the timekeeper, the 
third is filled in in the master mechanic’s office with 
the date of receipt, the fourth copy is sent to the 
superintendent of motive power’s office, and the fifth 
copy is kept by the department of issue. When the 
job is completed the original copy is sent to the office 
of the master mechanic with the date of completion 
and the foreman’s O.K. This is then sent to the time- 
keeper and the copy in the master mechanic’s file is 
sent to the office of the superintendent of motive power 
with the date of completion noted thereon. The store- 
room office furnishes the timekeeper with the cost of 
material used, and this, together with the cost of labor, 
is entered on the original form, This is then returned 
to the department of issue for the information of those 
particularly interested in the work. 
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DAILY REPORT OF ARMATURE ROOM T0 MASTER MECHANIS OFFICE, ANDERSON SHOPS 
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Manufacturers’ Problems Discussed 


Mr. Thirlwall Gives Data on Recent Improvements in Electric Railway Equip- 
ment—Mr. Pellissier Describes the Buying Problems Which 
the Railways Are Called Upon to Solve 


) 
ora RN ae aaa meeting of the 
New England Street Railway Club 
was held in Boston on Oct. 18. The 
afternoon session was devoted to two 
addresses on the problems of the rail- 
way company and the manufacturer. 
George E. Pellissier, chief engineer and 
assistant general manager Holyoke 
Street Railway, spoke for the railway 
companies and J. C. Thirlwall, railway 
and traction engineering department, 
General Electric Company, spoke for 
the manufacturers. 


Mr. THIRLWALL’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Thirlwall said that in consider- 
ing the subject of the discussion he was 
tempted to suggest that it should be 
slightly changed to read “What the 
Manufacturers Have to Sell and What 
the Railway Companies Have to Buy.” 
The manufacturers have many things 
to sell, but for some time past appar- 
ently there have been comparatively 
few things the companies felt they 
were obliged to buy. Broadly speaking, 
every successful manufacturer has to 
sell not only the fabricated product of 
his tools, but the ideas of his designers, 
engineers and salesmen, and their ability 
to save money or make money for his 
customers. In other words, in the long 
run, it is the ability of a manufacturer 
to give service to his customers that 
governs the volume of his sales. 

The long period of stationary receipts 
and of mounting wage and material 
costs through which the electric roads 
have passed for the past five years has 
emphasized the necessity of service 
from the manufacturer, and in general 
the manufacturers need not be ashamed 
of the response. The period has seen 
many economies and methods of in- 
creasing earnings worked out by both 
operators and manufacturers. For 
instance, the Birney safety car is add- 
ing directly some $12,000,000 or $18,- 
000,000 to this year’s net earnings of 
the 275 companies using these cars, 
and indirectly, through rapid extension 
of one-man operation of other cars 
made possible by its .success on the 
Birney type, has saved probably 
another $2,000,000. The development 
of other types of low-wheel, light- 
weight cars and of their equipment, and 
of automatic control for substations, 
are simply a few of the many contribu- 
tions manufacturers have made to the 
concerted effort to help traction com- 
panies in their struggles for existence. 

The speaker then pointed out some of 
the important developments made dur- 
ing the past twenty years, saying that 
he referred not only to those under- 
taken by the General Electric Company, 
but by all of the manufacturers of rail- 
way materials. 

He first referred to power stations 
with their change in prime movers from 
reciprocating engine drive, with 25- 
eycle power and 5,000-kw. unit max- 


imum, to turbine drives with 60 cycles 
and 45,000-kw. unit maximum; to the 
development of the diversified load in 
central stations and to the saving in 
fuel, attendance and lower reserve 
capacity accomplished. during the 
period mentioned. The change in fuel 
consumption from these improvements 
is from 5 to 6 lb. of coal per kilowatt- 
hour for a small engine-driven genera- 
tor to 2 lb. of coal or less per kilowatt- 
hour for the large turbine. There has 
been a corresponding saving in energy 
consumption of cars. On the basis of 
86,000 miles and 4,000 hours per year 
the old double-truck car would take 
about 180,000 kw.-hr. as compared to 
150,000 kw.-hr. for modern double-truck 
ears and 75,000 kw.-hr. for safety cars. 
With $7 coal the old double-truck car 
would cost for fuel per year about 
$3,150, whereas the cost for fuel with 
light weight safety car operation and 
large turbine generation would_be only 
$525 per year. 

Similarly the automatic control in sub- 
station permits closer spacing of sub- 
stations, saves copper, increases the 
load factor, permits a better contact 
with the power company if power is 
bought, and saves approximately $3,000 
a year in attendance for substations, 


together with other savings in light 
losses, etc. 

A similar comparison was made 
between the old heavy, split-frame non- 
ventilated motor with poor commuta- 
tion, grease lubrication, soft bearing 


.metal and gearings with the modern 


motor which weighs from 30 to 40 per 
cent less for a given working capacity 
so is less in first cost and has an aver- 
age cost of maintenance of only 50 to 
60 cents per thousand miles or $18 to 
$22 per year, as compared with six to 
seven times that amount for the old 
type. This is in addition to its greater 
reliability, which means fewer cars held 
in and fewer road failures. Small wheel 
design also saves weight in body and 
truck. The- speaker also referred to 
control and brake improvements and in 
shop equipment, mentioning among the 
latter, banding lathes, baking ovens, 
electric hoists, paint-spraying machines, 
air-blowing machines for electrical 
equipment, armature slotting machines, 
pinion pullers, hot water heaters for 
mounting pinions, acetylene and electric 
welders, testing outfits for fields, arma- 
tures and other apparatus, ete. In con- 
clusion the speaker said: 

“We have all trimmed our sails dur- 
ing the passing storm; our prices have 
followed the receding waves of post- 
war inflation and are back to what we 
believe to be a fairly stable basis; we 
are in most lines prepared to make 
quick deliveries of standard material; 
we are anxious for orders.” 


What the Railway Company Requires 
and What It Should Buy* 


The Function of a Railway Is to Furnish Satisfactory and Adequate Trans- 
portation as Cheaply as Possible and All Efforts Should Be 
Devoted Toward Accomplishing This Result 


eee 


By GerorGEe E. PELLISSIER 


‘Assistant General Manager Holyoke (Mass.) Street Railway 


IRST—A railway’s primary func- 

tion is to furnish satisfactory and 
adequate transportation facilities to the 
whole community it serves at a cost 
which will be as low as possible con- 
sistent with the service required by the 
community, and this cost should include 
a return on the money invested in the 
enterprise sufficient to attract new 
capital and to act as an incentive to 
economical management. 

Second—The industry should be con- 
ducted as a monoply subject to public 
regulation and control. 

Third—The industry is entitled to 
all the rights, privileges and obliga- 
tions of any other like industry under 
the constitution. 

Viewed from this standpoint, what 
the street railway industry needs most, 
I believe, and what it has always needed 
most, is men with the capacity for real 
leadership as executives and operators. 
At the present time I know of no in- 
dustry of like importance and magni- 


*Apbstract of paper read at a meeting of 
the New England Street Railway Club, 
Boston, Oct. 13, 1921. 


tude which has fewer-. of the right 
kind of men available or a smaller 


‘reserve from which such men can be 


developed. I say this without any de- 
sire to disparage or discredit the work 
of those who have worked faithfully 
and hard, but who in many cases have 
not obtained results. 


RELATION OF TRANSPORTATION TO 


INDUSTRY 


The real trouble began with the pro- 
moter, who had few of the virtues and 
all the failings of the pioneer and a lot 
of failings that the pioneer did not 
have. He did not have the fundamental 
knowledge of the relation of transpor- 
tation to industry, of the proper func- 
tion of a street railway, of his duties 
and his obligations and even of his 
rights, or, if he had the knowledge, the 
courage to assert them has been demon- 
strated by the results. These men were 
rarely of the type that could make two 
blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, but sometimes were able to 
make one blade look like two, and thus 
established a reputation for good man- 
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agement wholly undeserved and created 
the impression that the industry was a 
gold mine. 

This impression led naturally to the 
demand on the part of the traveling 
public for extension of service, lower 
fares, reduction of dividends, and fin- 
ally public regulation, which was inter- 
preted to mean authority without re- 
‘sponsibility. With leaders lacking the 
power of analysis, lacking the knowl- 
edge of the actual cost of operation, 
lacking in many instances the knowl- 
edge of their rights and the courage 
to assert them, the industry followed 
the lines of least resistance and ac- 
ceded to demands and regulations which 
should have been resisted to the limit. 
Expediency, not principle, was their 
guiding motive, and I regret to say 
that in many organizations the tradi- 
tions then established still persist, with 
the result that such organizations are 
‘not only in a much worse position than 
the average but they have also done 
‘much to destroy the confidence of the 
public in the integrity of the industry, 
causing the innocent to suffer with the 
guilty. 

When, as a result of decrease of 
fares, extension of service, added main- 
tenance expenses due to age, wear and 
tear on physical property and accrued 
depreciation, revenues decreased and 
operating expenses increased the prop- 
erty was allowed to deteriorate and 
service to be impaired in the attempt 
to keep up dividends. To further ag- 
gravate the situation, wages in all 
other industries began to go up, ac- 
companied by the labor organization 
movement. The failure of street rail- 
-ways to keep pace with other industries 
in increasing wages led to lack of co- 
operation, even where there had been 
any, strikes and general demoraliza- 
‘tion. 

Hence, I repeat that the greatest need 


of the street railways today is for. 


men with constructive minds, men who 
combine administrative ability with 
technical ability, men with vision, cour- 
age, enthusiasm and zeal for accom- 
plishment, and who have the ability to 
“select and inspire their co-workers with 
the same qualities, men of culture and 
initiative, thoroughly grounded in the 
fundamentals and trained for the work 
they have to do. Men of sincerity, in- 
tegrity and broad human sympathies, 
‘and having a well-developed sense’ of 
values. Men capable of obtaining 
highest efficiency from the human ele- 
ment and enlisting the spirit of the 
‘men in the ranks, which after all is the 
‘most important part of the men. 


Goop WORKMANSHIP REQUIRES 
Goop Toots 


What else do street railways need? 
‘Obviously, to furnish satisfactory and 
-adequate transportation facilities at a 
reasonable cost, they need proper phys- 
ical equipment. As the mechanic can- 
not do good work without tools, neither 
can the railways give good service with- 
out proper facilities, and at the present 
-time the tracks, rolling stock and equip- 


ment of many companies, together with 
the facilities for maintaining them, are 
nothing less than atrocious. 

Railways should buy the best ma- 
terial for the purpose required, all 
things considered, including cost, and it 
may not be the best or the cheapest 
thing available which should be pur- 
chased. As an illustration, if a com- 
pany has 200 motor equipments of a 
certain type and requires two more, 
even though motors of another type 
with 5 per cent greater efficiency at 5 
per cent less cost could be obtained, 
it would not be justified in changing 
standards, thus increasing the stock of 
repair parts necessary simply to avail 
itself of the slight gain in efficiency 
and cost, unless it had definitely de- 
cided to abandon the type it had al- 
together. 

In the smaller organizations, where 
the executives may have to perform 
the duties of heads of departments, 
this problem is not so difficult, provided 
they have the necessary qualities of 
leadership, but if some of the essential 
qualities are lacking, their absence will 
be more noticeable than in the large 
organizations, just as one discordant 
note is more noticeable in a solo than 
it would be in an orchestra of fifty 
pieces. 


PRINCIPLES TO BE FOLLOWED 
IN PURCHASING 


In the larger organizations the ab- 
sence of some of the necessary qualities 
of leadership will not be so apparent if 
the qualities of some members of the 
organization supplement those of the 
others, but when any of the members 
lacks a well-developed sense of values 
there is always danger that the in- 
terests of the whole are subordinated 
to the interests of a part. The en- 


‘ gineer, for instance, may insist upon 


material conforming to his specifica- 
tions regardless of cost. The purchas- 
ing agent may insist upon buying the 
cheapest because it will make a better 
showing for his department. The store- 
keeper may refuse to honor a request 
from the maintenance department for 
material until the proper amount of 
“red tape” had been unwound, even 
though in so doing the work might be 
halted and the company put to a loss, 
whereas the true interests of the com- 
pany as a whole would lie in giving the 
true value to each element, taking 
whatever action was necessary to ob- 
tain the best results for the company 
as a whole. In purchasing, my own 
belief is that special specifications 
be avoided so far as possible, as they 
are bound to increase the expenses, and 
in many instances material made to 
these specifications actually is no better 
than the standard material of the 
manufacturers or that called for in the 
specifications of the A. E. R. A. 

I further believe that street railways 
should purchase their material rather 
than manufacture it, unless there is 
some special reason for doing so. In 
most instances where companies think 
that they can manufacture for less than 


they can buy, I believe that a proper 
cost accounting system would show 
them to be in error, and this applies 
particularly to the smaller companies. 
When it comes to buying rolling stock 
and equipment, I believe that the great- 
est importance should be attached to 
the relative value of each element en- 
tering into the decision, and, having 
carefully analyzed the requirements, 
that material should be purchased 
which best fulfills the requirements, 
nor do I believe there can be any such 
thing as a standard car which will fit 
all conditions. All types undoubtedly 
have their field, but the attempt should 
not be made to crowd any particular 
type into the field for which it is not 
fitted, whether by companies or by 
manufacturers, and I might say here 
that the element of the likes and dis- 
likes of the public should be taken into 
consideration. Adequate service does not 
necessarily mean satisfactory service. 

This brings up the question of the 
position of the relation of the manu- 
facturers to the street railway compa- 
nies in supplying their material needs. 
It is my belief that the manufacturers’ 
efforts should be confined to developing 
and supplying apparatus which they 
and the railways consider necessary. 
I believe their selling efforts should be 
confined to the companies with which 
they are doing business, and not de- 
voted to propaganda directed at the 
general public with the view of com- 
pelling the adoption of devices which 
the manufacturers have perhaps de- 
signed without intimate knowledge of 
the requirements of the situation and 
which they desire to sell. 

I also believe that in designing such 
apparatus the chief aim of the manu- 
facturers should be to develop the best 
thing for the purpose rather than some- 
thing distinctively their own product. 
In the long run it will be for the inter- 
est of the manufacturers as well as 
for the street railways for them to sup- 
ply what will best meet the require- 
ments of the situation, and in some 
instances good salesmanship might 
dictate the purchase of the other fel- 
low’s material rather than the purchase 
of material unsuited for the purpose. 


Tenth Annual Safety Congress 
Held at Boston 


S AN adjunct to the National 
Safety Council, which held its tenth 
annual safety congress at Boston Sept. 
26-30, the electric railway section has 
almost held its strength through the 
period of depression. Chairman J. H. 
Mallon, assistant general superintend- 
ent of transportation of the Metro- 
politan West Side Elevated Railway, 
Chicago, presented an encouraging re- 
port to the opening session of the sec- 
tion on Sept. 27. He stated that 110 
electric railway companies hold mem- 
bership in the section today. Sixteen 
dropped out during the year and seven 
joined, so that there was a net loss 
of nine. Under the circumstances, call- 
ing for curtailment of expenses, it is 
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encouraging to the movement that a 
jarger number of firms have not with- 


drawn. Chairman Mallon, however, 
deprecated this form of economy. 
When the street railway company 


maintains a safety organization, per- 
haps expressed through its affiliation 
with the electric railway section, it 
induces the employees to feel that the 
company is more considerate of its 
employees and its passengers, and they, 
in turn, become more considerate and 
careful. 

With these brief observations, Mr. 
Mallon opened the meeting, named his 
nominating committee and introduced 
as the first speaker Miss Laura M. 
Roadifer, the safety expert for the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Com- 
pany. 

An abstract of this paper was pub- 
lished on page 745 of the issue for 
Oct. 22. 

At the second session John E. Cullen, 
assistant to the president United Rail- 
ways & Electric Company of Baltimore, 
gave a talk on the attitude of the public 
toward the railway participation in no- 
accident-week campaigns. Mr. Cullen 
prefaced his remarks on this subject by 
giving a comparison of the former pol- 
icy of silence of railway companies in 
regard to accidents and the present 

‘policy of frankness, and he cited in- 
stances of both methods experienced 
by him when he was a reporter on a 
newspaper. He showed clearly that the 


latter policy pays both directly and in- 
directly. He then described a “no ac- 
cident” campaign conducted. recently in 
Baltimore. The railway company with 
which he is connected took a prominent 
part in this campaign. It carried 
streamers and posters on the inside of 
the cars and placards on the outside 
with the slogan “Don’t get hurt,” and 
the motormen when passengers got off 
said the same thing. The speaker said 
that the plan was not only directly 
helpful, but he believed it convinced 
the public that the company was en- 
deavoring in every way to do the right 
thing. The speaker also referred to 
the increase in hazards caused by the 
large number of automobiles now on 
-the streets but said that it has been 
held in Baltimore that the street car 
has the right of way at ‘every inter- 
section over the vehicles. 

A paper was also presented on rail- 
road crossings and crossing signs by 
R. S. Messenger, claim agent Roch- 
ester & Syracuse Railroad. An abstract 
of this paper was published on page 
744 of the issue of the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Oct. 22. 


The new officers of the electric rail- - 


way section of the council are as fol- 
lows: Chairman, B. D. Haskins, Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Street Railway; vice- 
chairman, H. B. Potter, Boston Elevated 
Railway; secretary, M. W. Bridges, 
Metropolitan West Side Elevated Rail- 
way, Chicago. 


Local Ownership of Utilities Emphasized 


West Virginia Association Addressed by Governor Morgan and J. P. Barnes of 
Louisville Railway—Sale of Securities Locally Will Follow Clean Publicity 
and the Gaining of Bankers’ and Editors’ Confidence 


TTENDANCE at the annual con- 

vention of the Public Utilities 
Association of West Virginia in session 
at Charleston, W. Va., on Oct. 20 and 21 
was representative of every portion of 
the state. The membership represented 
a total assessed valuation of $30,000,000, 
it was stated by Secretary A. Bliss 
McCrum, in his annual report. The 
membership includes all the important 
utilities in the state, with three ex- 
ceptions, and it was planned to extend 
the membership so as to take in some- 
thing like 150 small telephone compa- 
nies, which will make the association 
include every line of public utility in 
West Virginia. C. P. Billings, man- 
ager of the Wheeling Traction Com- 
pany, predicted that the coming year 
will see the association take rank 
among the best in any of the states in 
the country. : 

The association re-elected all the old 
officers as follows: Herbert Markle, 
Bluefield, president; C. P. Billings, 
Wheeling, first vice-president; Mentor 
Hetzer, Moundsyille, second vice-presi- 
dent; E. W. Alexander, Charleston, 
third vice-president; A. M. Hill, Charles- 
ton, treasurer; executive committee: 
C. C. Bosworth, Elkins; W. R. Power, 
Huntington; A. H. Grimsley, Clifton 
Forge, Va.; A. C. Babson and C. S. 


McCalla, Charleston, and C. H. Brues, 
Wheeling. 


The banquet the first day was one . 
of the most successful occasions of the’ 


kind ever held in Charleston. Herbert 
Fitzpatrick, Huntington, acted as toast- 
master. Governor E. S. Morgan, who 
formerly served as chairman of the 
Public Service Commission of West 
Virginia, was one of the speakers, and 
this previous connection made his talk 
the more interesting to the utility men. 
Judge E. D. Lewis, present chairman 
of the commission, also made an ad- 
dress. Fred M. Stanton spoke for the 
utilities, and the principal address of 
the evening was made by James P. 
Barnes, Louisville, president of the 
Louisville Railway. 

Mr. Barnes treated the “pressing 
problems of public utilities’? after the 
fashion of a medical adviser. He 
divided his subject into three classifi- 
cations: (1) A study of symptoms, (2) 
diagnosis of ills, and (3) treatment for 
their correction. 

“Influenza may stalk through the 
country claiming its thousands of vic- 
tims,” said Mr. Barnes, “just as the 
unregulated jitney may strike into the 
utility world, claiming its victims 
among the transportation companies. 
This does not argue unsoundness of the 


modern transportation system, 
rather represents a new menace to the 
public life and welfare against which 
new or keener prophylactic safeguards 
must be employed. Truly, in the past, 
stocks may have been manipulated and 
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property accounts watered in the inter- 


est of individuals. 
not good business today, neither does 
the present physician bleed his pa- 
tients, yet who shall say that many 
lives were not prolonged to the benefit 
of posterity by the old and now dis- 
carded methods of the practitioner? 
Blood renews itself, so has capital in 
many instances, and generally the true 
corporate history will show that the 
renewal of capital has not been from 
excess earnings but from withheld 
dividends. 

“Auto-intoxication comes also from 
the disuse of normal organs. One who 


fails in self-analysis is failing in one- 


of the ordinary processes of assimila- 
tion and elimination and will sooner or 
later find clogged with dead matter the 


channels which should be devoted to, 


clearing normal business matters. In 


all too many cases this condition is 


the result of mental laxness or down- 
right ignorance of cause and effect. 
The diagnosis of our public utility ail- 
ments has been delayed for many of 
us because of the acute discomfort of 
the symptoms. Our tendency has been 
to treat the symptoms in the hope of 
immediate relief from discomfort rather 
than seek to treat the disease.” 

Mr. Barnes advocated “the knife” as 
“treatment” and declared that “all de- 
formities should be the source of “im- 
mediate operation.” After that he ad- 
vocates the “antiseptic treatment’ 
looking to the “general upbuilding of 
the patient. No.antiseptic for the ills 


' of the public utilities equals the clear 


sunshine of fact,” he emphasized. “All 
truth, comfortable or uncomfortable, 
must be recognized as truth, Clean 
publicity is for the corporation as clean 
living is for the individual, the surest 
safeguard against infection. Publicity 
is not necessarily advertising propa- 
ganda nor carefully constructed news 
stories. The most effective publicity 


may be and usually is a full and frank 


discussion of all corporate matters with 
every inquirer. 
“Times have improved,” he said, “the 


public conscience has awakened, in-— 


dividual conscience has awakened, the 


public is better represented today in 


its officials, elected and appointed, gen- 
erally speaking, than it was in the 
past. Business morals have improved 
and with this general improvement 
there has been a vast improvement in 
the corporate morals of public utilities. 
Business practices generally recognized 
in generations past as not only de- 
fendable but admirable, would today 
meet a storm of protest and execration 
around any directors’ table. Public 
utilities may be suffering from ear- 
aches in New York, ulcer in Detroit, 
cancer in Des Moines, but this does not 
imply fundamental weakness or unfit- 


Admittedly this is” 
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ness, in the utilities themselves. Local 
irritation may produce a strange and 
unusual symptom requiring special 
treatment.” 

C. P. Billings, manager of the Wheel- 
ing Traction Company, told of the re- 
eent troubles that company had en- 
countered and how the sale of 3,200 
shares of stock to 1,300 different 
people had helped shape unwieldy pub- 
lic opinion. Mr. Billings advised the 
sale of stock through the employees of 
the company, contending that the em- 
ployees knew the working of the cor- 
poration and that if the company was 
deserving they would recommend the 
purchase of the stock to their friends 
and kinsfolk. 

A. H. Grimsley, of the Virginia- 
Western Power Company, Clifton Forge, 
Va., declared that “Every bank and 
newspaper in the territory served by 
4 public utility should advise those who 
put their trust in bankers and con- 
fidence in editors to buy of the pre- 
ferred stock of the utility. 

“Any banker that will not do this if 
the utility is earning operating ex- 
penses, full depreciation, fixed charges, 
preferred stock dividends and has 
proper equity behind the junior securi- 
ties is avowing himself as so selfish 
that he would rather have the use of 
the money of his depositors than to 
sce them buy gilt-edged securities,” 
said Mr. Grimsley. “Every editor who 
fails to boost will be advertising him- 
self as a grouch who prefers to see 
public utilities owned by foreign capi- 
tal than by home folks. All that is 
necessary is for the public utility to 
deserve the trust of bankers and the 
confidence of .editors. If the public 
utility can’t send a satisfactory state- 
ment to the bank and can’t convince 
the editors that it is responsible, I take 
the position that there ought not to be 
a ready sale for its securities.” 

This phase of the relation of public 
utilities to the communities served 
came before the convention for dis- 
cussion following an address by Judge 
George R. Wiles, of the Public Service 
Commission, on “Advantages of Local 
Financing.” 


PuBLIC OWNERSHIP A FALLACY 


“The Utopian idea is public owner- 
ship of public utilities,” declared Judge 
Wiles, “but the recent experience of 
the government with the railroads has 
shown the fallacy of this idea. One 
of the most valuable assets of a public 
utility and the most difficult to obtain 
is good will. The average man looks 
with suspicion on the average public 
utility. Most of the utilities in West 
Virginia are owned by outside capital. 
Williamson, my home town, has made 
an effort to sell stock in a public utility 
through the newspaper recently, which 
is. an encouraging sign. I hope the 
time will come when the public will 
look upon the public utility with a 
more favorable eye.” 


Discussing the address of Judge 


Wiles, Mr. Grimsley told how in the 
old days his company had difficulty in 
getting an advance in rates; how there 
would be public meetings which were 
packed and jammed with indignant 
citizens. Since there has been an ef- 


fort to place the securities of the 
utility in the hands of home people a 
similar meeting was advertised and 
twenty people turned out, of whom 
eighteen were in favor of granting the 
utility a just increase in rates. 


Appeal for Reason in Utility Regulation* 


An Encouraging Message from the Retiring President of Commissioners’ Asso- 
ciation—The Public is Vitally Concerned in Utility Expansion and Must 
Have Broader Vision in Utility Matters—Adequate Rates 
and Customer Ownership Urged 


By JAMES A. PERRY 


Member of the Railroad Commission of Georgia and President of the 
National Association of Railway and Utility Commissioners 


OR many years there has been a 

nation-wide agitation looking to the 
abolition of the rights of the different 
states to regulate railroads in any man- 
ner. The climax of this agitation came 
with the transportation act of 1920, as 
construed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The construction of this 
act by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission outlaws state regulation and 
strikes at the very fundamentals of our 
system of government. 

I have not the slightest doubt that 
one of the chief financial troubles of 
the carriers of the country today is the 
fact that rates, both freight and pas- 
senger, are so high as to result in an 
aggregate loss rather than a gain as 
contemplated. High freight rates, es- 
pecially in cases of short hauls, have 
done more for the growth of motor 
transportation of freight than has all 
the progress of motor transportation 
itself, which necessarily results in a 
loss to the railroads. 

If the construction of the transporta- 
tion act of 1920 by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is to remain the law 
of the land, a most hurtful blow has 
been given our dual system of govern- 
ment—a form of government that has 
stood the test of time, and chiefly be- 
cause its form provides for representa- 
tion of the people, for the people and 
by the people. The provision that it is 
by the people is, so far as concerns the 
regulation of our commerce, partially 
defeated and the right of local self- 
government is destroyed in the present 


construction of the transportation act. - 


It has always been with the indi- 
vidual states that we have gone forward 
in the first efforts of any new idea per- 
taining to our commerce. If proved 
good in one state, other states can take 
it up, and finally it becomes national in 
its scope. Far better that one state 
try it, should it be unwise, than for our 
entire country to be subject to an ex- 
pensive experiment. State regulation 
of rates needs the demands of local 
traffic conditions, where an intimate 
knowledge can be quickly applied, 
whereas at one common center the 
truth in most cases will never be known. 
Remove, if you will, the state lines and 
you still have the problem of reasonable 


* Abstract of presidential address delivered 
at annual convention of National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utility Commissioners, 
held in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 11-14, 1921. 


local rates, and to be fixed by one 
central body that can never have more 
than a smattering idea of the real local 
conditions. Sui 

Rates that are higher than the traffic 
will bear stop the movement. All over 
the country, for comparatively short 
hauls, essential commodities are costing 
less than the freight to move them to 
market, with the result that in many 
intrastate movements motor power is 
hauling a good percentage of short- 
haul freight. : 

Railroad property is as much the 
property of stockholders who put their 
money into it as your home and my 
home is property of ours. And when it 
is dealt with by any consideration other 
than that obtaining when the rights of 
private property are being considered, 
a wrong is done, first, to the man who 
has invested his money in the particular 
railroad; second, to the public, who, in 
the end, cannot hope to have the ser- 
vice, regardless of rates, if in the mean- 
time the property has been destroyed 
by prohibitive operating costs and unre- 
munerative rates. 

There has been too much misunder- 
standing between the public and the 
railroads in this country. I am not 
unmindful that railroads here and there 
throughout the country have been guilty 
of the foolishness of seeking and re- 
ceiving unnecessary benefits from legis- 
latures now and then—only to serve 
their purpose for a while, with the re- 
sult that an outraged people rise up to 
correct the wrong and, as is often the 
case, go so far as to do a real injustice 
to the railroad that ends with a loss 
to the public and the railroad alike. 
The railroads of this country can no 
more carry on their business in this 
country without the co-operation of the 
people they serve than they can get 
along without equipment, and this busi- 
ness of seclusion by centralization of 
all regulation of service and rates at 
Washington is going to prove the great- 
est hurt to the railroads and the com- 
merce of this country that either has 
ever experienced. 

The question of rates for utility prop- 
erties has been one of nation-wide con- 
cern for several months. Dating from 
some two years ago, there is no question 
to my mind that any regulatory com- 
missions throughout the country made 
the common mistake of holding light 
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and power, gas and street railway com- 
panies to rates that were too low, hop- 
ing that the immediate future would 
amply justify the rates prescribed. 
This hoped-for condition was not real- 
ized. The experience was just the 
opposite of what we had expected to 
see. The raw materials going into the 
manufacture of the products sold stead- 
ily increased in price. Finally, when 
business generally became depressed, 
public utilities had been required to do 
business on such small returns that 
they were not in a position to withstand, 
even for a short while, an increase in 
actual losses already sustained. 

The public at once took the position 
that public utilities should not expect 
normal returns, but should endure with 
other business enterprises slight or no 
returns at all and, if need be, increased 
losses. 

The law by which regulatory com- 
missions are governed required them to 
prescribe just and reasonable rates, and 
the courts throughout the country have 
declared that a just and reasonable rate 
is one that with competent manage- 
ment will afford the utility a reason- 
able return upon the fair value of its 
property being used in the public 
service. 

Just compensation for the use of 
private property by the public is a con- 
stitutional right which cannot be 
denied. It is the fair value of the 
physical property devoted to the sery- 
ice that must control, and it does’ not 
matter whether it came as a gift from 
earnings of: years past, actual invest- 
ment or otherwise. 

The public is interested in the utility 
having such rates as will insure a 
reasonable return upon the fair value 
of its property, thus guaranteeing not 
only an unimpaired service, but such 
development from time to time as will 
always be sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of constantly increasing demands 
for service. 

At. the present time, in many in- 
stances, a utility files an application 
with the regulatory board of the state 
in which it operates. This done, a 
copy of such application is served on 
the municipality affected by the change 
proposed. It makes no difference what 
the relief asked for may be, the mayor 
and council meet and promptly vote 
to instruct the city attorney to oppose 
the granting of the relief sought. No 
investigation is made as to the justice 
of the relief petitioned for, the city 
attorney is directed to oppose it, not to 
investigate and ascertain the truth, as 
information for the mayor and council, 
before action is taken one way or the 
other. 


REGULATED MONOPOLIES ON TRIAL 


We seldom hear of a municipality 
under such circumstances making an 
investigation and ascertaining if there 
is any merit in the claim of the utility 
company. Seldom investigations are 
made, little information is had, and 
seemingly none is desired. 

This, of course, is an unfortunate 
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situation. In the end it will be over- 
come, but not without loss to the utility 
and the public while such a condition 
prevails. Competitive business had its 
day and failure. Regulated monopolies 
are now on trial. The public is still 
paying 100 per cent more for some 
merchandise than the same article sold 
for four or five years ago, but the 
thought of paying 50 per cent increase 
in utility rates as compared with prices 
for such service three and four years 
ago meets with scant sympathy. “ 

The public is vitally concerned in the 
expansion of utilities because a city can 
never grow faster or extend further 
than her utilities reach. The utilities 
of a community are the greatest devel- 
opers any city ever had. No city can 
build beyond the lines of her street 
railroads, and this is true to a degree 
in comparison with the area covered by 
gas mains. 


WILL CAPITAL BE FORTHCOMING? 


Few sections of this country can fin- 
ance utility development of any kind 
from local capital, The financial neces- 
sities of development, therefore, carry 


us to foreign fields for money.—Is there -~ 


aman anywhere, regardless of his busi- 
ness interest, with surplus money for 
utility investments, who is going to 
send his money into communities where 
there exists a citizenry hostile to for- 
eign capital for such investment? Even 
worse, will such a man send his money 
into a state for such investments where 
the state regulatory board refuses rates 
that will earn. even less than the law- 
fully prescribed rate of interest as a 
return for utility service? . Will such 
money find its way into a state where 
condemnation of such property is the 
talk of the day? 

The public should see to it that such 
conditions do not exist. It has an in- 
terest greater than the selfish interest 
of the few who would stop the utility 
development of every community while 
their political ambitions are satisfied 
or a personal grouch is assuaged. It 
is a sad picture to see a community 
of inflamed citizens following the leader- 
ship of one man, or even several men, 
in an effort to handicap or destroy a 
local utility, all because of selfishness 
on the part of the few self-appointed - 
leaders. This kind of thing has got 
to stop in this country, otherwise the 
public will pay the high price of stag- 
nation in such growth, with a breaking 
down of the service now rendered. 


PusBLic IS WILLING TO PAY FOR 
SERVICE RECEIVED 


What the people desire most is ef- 
ficient service, so long as it is fur- 
nished at a reasonable price. This they 
are willing to pay. They have a right 
to expect both efficient service and 
reasonable rates at the hands of regu- 
latory commissions. Is it not high time 
that the public and utility companies 
throughout the country were coming to 
a better understanding? ... 

The public is concerned in seeing that. 
light and power companies, both steam 
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and hydro-electric, are built in such_ 
large units and so connected as to 
cover a radius sufficient to overcome 
the interruptions in service resulting 
from high and low water, storms, break- | 
downs and other causes, all of which 
come at intervals and in spots; and by 
a proper arrangement for exchange of 
output between such large companies 
interruptions in service longer than the 
time consumed in throwing in a switch 
would never be heard of... . 

The time has come when the public 
must have a broader vision in handling 
these questions if we are to keep pace 
with our opportunities for growth and 
development. We have got to get away 
from a local consideration of services 
of this kind. Far better for us that 
the lights we use in our homes and the 
power we use in our local enterprises 
be derived from power even hundreds 
of miles away from us, with such an_ 
interrelation of service as has just been 
mentioned, if by such an arrangement 
we have an added guarantee of con-. 
tinuous service. . 


Srcuriry HoLpErRs Must INCREASE 
_ IN NUMBER 


I cannot believe the public will stand. 
for a reactionary program that will 
certainly carry us back to crude meth- 
ods, with less service and at higher 
rates. We may halt, temporarily, here 
and there over the country, but in the 
end electric power supply, as well as 
other utility services, is going to be 
carried on in a wholesale manner. Any 
other method is squarely in the teeth 
of the very fiber of our people and form 
of government. There are 1,450,000 
citizens of our country who have in- 
vested in the securities ‘of the electric 
light and power companies of America. 
This number should be increased many 
times. Indeed, such a new class of in- 
vestors may in the end become the 
only solution of the problem of financ- 
ing the present needs of our utility 
companies—saying nothing of the fu- 
ture—if such companies are to keep 
pace in development and expansion as 
the public needs require. Either the 
public will have to assume and prac- 
tice a more friendly attitude toward 
capital belonging to the other fellow or 
the public will have to put up the 
cash, and from a class who have here- 
tofore studiously avoided such invest- 
ments. 

This brings us face to face with the 
issue confronting the public utilities of 
the nation today. They have not the 
financial strength of expansion, and /in 
many cases this came to be so from the 
fact that they have been required by 
regulatory boards to operate on rates 
that were too low. This issue should 
be presented to the public that it may 
decide for itself the manner in which 
such financing hereafter shall be done. 
If private citizens refuse to furnish 
the money, then the public must in- 
form the other fellow that efforts at 
condemnation or confiscation of his 
property will not be tolerated. 
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Utility Commissioners Discuss Motor Buses 


The Consensus of Opinion Seems to Be that the Motor Bus Is Not Dependable 
Without Proper Regulation—Bus Companies Are More in Favor for 
Passenger Transportation than Independents with a Single Bus 


Bey NUBILE transportation, omni- 
. bus and jitney, furnished the sub- 
lect for a round-table discussion at the 
shirty-third annual convention of the 
National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners in Atlanta, 
Oct. 11-14. That there was much in- 
ferest is evidenced by the remarks of 
several of the commissioners. All 
seemed to recognize that the jitney 
motor bus as a competitor is a serious 
menace to other organized forms of 
ransportation. Regulation has entirely 
sliminated this form of wild-cat com- 
petition in some states, while in others 
t goes on unrestricted. Commissioner 
Lewis, lowa, believed it utterly ridicu- 
ous to expect independent jitney oper- 
ators to furnish adequate transporta- 
sion to any community. Such trans- 
portation must be by large companies 
that can be depended upon to give 
regular service, pay their share of road 
upkeep, taxes, and other obligations to 
the community. Public utility commis- 
sions ought in every way to discourage 
the independent jitney operators until 
they meet these requirements. The 
afternoon session on Thursday, Oct. 13, 
was devoted to a round-table discussion 
m “Automobile Transportation—Omni- 
ous and Jitney.” 


THE NEW JERSEY JITNEY SITUATION 


In opening the discussion, Harry V. 
Osborne, New Jersey Board of Public 
Utility Commissioners, who presided, 
said the jitney problem in his state was 
2 serious one and it was presenting 
questions that were very difficult of 
solution. New Jersey has one of the 
largest street railways in the country, 
operating as it does more than 800 
miles of track. The jitneys have ab- 
sorbed about 25 per cent of its normal 
traffic with the result that the traction 
company is deprived of approximately 
$5,000,000 per year. This railway has 
complained very bitterly of this hereto- 
fore unrestricted jitney competition 
and with some justice, for it is entitled 
to reasonable protection on account of 
its large investments. Moreover, this 
protection is primarily in the interest 
of the public, though it must necessarily 
be contingent upon the ability and upon 
the policy of the company to furnish 
adequate service. 

The problem has two aspects: first, 
its effect upon existing rail transporta- 
tion systems, that serve a very large 
proportion of the public; and secondly, 
the effect on street traffic, particularly 
in the larger cities, where congestion 
has become so acute that it is almost 
impossible for anybody to use the 
streets. In Newark at the intersection 
of Broad and Market Streets there are 
30,000 vehicular movements every day. 
That is a considerable tide of traffic to 
be obstructed by the none too carefully 
handled jitney. 

The New Jersey commissioners are 
anxious to know what to do with the 
problem and it was not until last winter 
that the commissioners had any juris- 


diction. Prior to that time all licenses 
for jitney operation were obtained 
locally from the various municipalities 
through which the buses were to oper- 
ate. No other form of permit was 
recognized. 


COMMISSIONERS GET JURISDICTION 


As a result of considerable agitation 
on the part of Public Service interests 
as well as jitney interests the legisla- 
ture gave the Public Utility Board a 
limited jurisdiction to the extent that 
all new jitney applicants after March 
15, 1921, must have their permission 
to operate. That was not very much 
jurisdiction, but it was at least a start. 
This Legislature immediately raised the 
question as to what was meant partic- 
ularly with reference to renewals of 
licenses. When an operator sold his 
bus was the vendee a new applicant or 
should he be allowed to continue as a 
matter of course to operate the bus be- 
cause the original license was granted 
prior to March 15? The board in pass- 
ing on this question construed that the 
legislature had, when the law was en- 
acted, determined upon a fixed policy 
and placed its stamp of approval upon 
all buses operating on or before March 
15 last. Incidentally that limited the 
number of jitneys with which the board 
had to deal, unless it appears upon hear- 
ing, as stated in the Becker decision, 
that the conditions have changed so as 
to make some other determination nec- 
essary. 


TITLE TO BUS TRANSFERS APPROVED 


All such applications up to the pres- 
ent time, have been heard and notices 
of the hearings have been given the 
railway company operating along the 
route in question. Where it was found 
that the application was for a mere 
renewal of an existing bus in operation, 
the application was granted as a mat- 
ter of course under the Becker case 
decision. 

In the case of a new line, planning 
to tap territory not already served by 
an existing street railway line but 
which must of necessity parallel an ex- 
isting railway line to reach the center 
of the city, it automatically comes 
under the jurisdiction of the board. In 
such cases, the jitney is allowed to 
serve the new territory but it is pro- 
hibited from doing any local business 
when in competition with the existing 
trolley line, if it is shown at the hear- 
ing that a sufficient amount of service 
is being rendered by the trolley car 
company. 


LEGISLATIVE VS. JUDICIAL 
RATE MAKING 


Another aspect to the matter, which 
is going to be serious, is the encroach- 
ment of the Federal Court in the mat- 
ter of rates. This happened in the 
recent case of the Publi¢ Service Rail- 
way. The commissioners had fixed a 
valuation of approximately $82,000,000 
on the property, which the president of 
the company aptly declared was worth 


$200,000,000 for rate-making purposes. 
The board later granted a slight in- 
crease in the unit rate of fare, in the 
form of an additional cent for a trans- 
fer in the belief that it would meet the 
situation. The company immediately 
took the matter into the Federal Courts 
on the grounds of confiscation and in 
six or eight hours, in an ex parte ap- 
plication, the court granted an injunc- 
tion and fixed a rate. Due to the 
protest that arose all over the State, 
the judge, either for that or some other 
reason, of his own volition rescinded 
the order fixing the rate and convened 
a special statutory court of three 
judges to say whether the rate set by 
the board was confiscatory. (See ELEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Oct. 8, 15 and 
22, 1921, for decision of the statutory 
court—EpITors.) Rate fixing, the new 
Jersey board holds, is not judicial but 
a legislative function and if the Fed- 
eral Courts under any such guise are 
to fix rates the state commissioners 
might as well go out of business. 

The question of jurisdiction over 
freight trucks in New Jersey has. not 
yet been raised. On account of the 
expression in the statute “Jitneys or 
auto buses,” it presumably will be a 
matter for later construction by the 
commissioners as to whether it is broad 
enough to include freight as well as 
passenger traffic. 


REGULATIONS IN STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


In the State of Washington, accord- 
ing} to E. V. Koykendall, director, the 
Department of Public Works has been 
given jurisdiction over all passenger 
and freight motor vehicle transporta- 
tion by the last Legislature. The law 
became effective on June 6 last and pro- 
vides that all motor transportation 
companies operating in good faith on 
Jan. 15, 1921, shall be granted certifi- 
cates of public convenience and neces- 
sity so as to continue their operations. 
Under the law an auto transportation 
company is defined as any company 
transporting either persons or property 
for hire between fixed termini and over 
a regular route. New companies must 
apply to the Department of Public 
Works for a certificate before they are 
entitled to operate, regardless of 
whether their operation is in competi- 
tion with any other existing transpor- 
tation company. Where there is a 
transportation company already in the 
field the law provides that additional 
certificates will not be granted unless 
that company refuses to furnish trans- 
portation to the satisfaction of the 
Department of Public Works. 

In the State of Washington about a 
thousand applications have already 
been filed with the result that stage 
and truck operations are perhaps 
greater than those of any other state 
except California. This is due mostly 
to the large mileage of hard surface 
roads and to the excellent character 
of other improved highways. There 
are some stage companies operating in 
Washington today. whose annual rey- 
enues will reach nearly $500,000. 

The department has had great diffi- 
culty in determining when to assume 
jurisdiction in the case of freight trans- 
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portation by motor truck, especially 
in the cases where the company has no 
fixed termini or regular route, although 
tariffs based on weights and mileage 
are published. 


CERTIFICATES REFUSED IN COMPETITIVE 
TERRITORY 


Another question that has arisen 
refers to competitive services in sub- 
stantially the same territory. So far 
the department in determining the 
question of public convenience and 
necessity for a new line has taken into 
consideration other existing means of 
transportation. If after a hearing it 
is concluded that the transportation 
furnished by the steam railroads, elec- 
tric roads or steamboat lines in the 
immediate territory was sufficient and 
if reasonable and adequate service was 
already afforded by these existing lines, 
the application of the stage or motor 
bus company was refused. Sometimes, 
when the stage route did not parallel 
the rail lines but detoured several miles 
to reach towns and villages not other- 
wise served, a certificate has been 
granted. Many railroad attorneys have 
questioned seriously whether the de-~ 
partment should take into consider- 
ation railroad or other transportation 
systems in granting a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity to a 
stage line, for the peculiar wording of 
the Washington statutes provides that 
“Sf the territory is already served by 
a certificate holder no additional cer- 
tificates shall be given unless the exist- 
ing companies fail to furnish the re- 
quired service.” 


Motor Bus AND Auto TrucKS ARE 
COMMON CARRIERS 


All motor-bus and auto-truck lines 
in the State of Washington are con- 
sidered as being common carriers, and 
are required to file tariffs and schedules 
showing the time of arrival and depar- 
ture at each point served in the same 
manner as a railroad. 

In the case of stage companies en- 
gaged in interstate traffic, jurisdiction 
has been assumed and exercised on the 
theory that while the Constitution of 
the United States grants the power to 
Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce, Congress not yet having seen 
fit to exercise that power in so far as 
motor vehicle transportation is con- 
cerned, the local state authorities may 
do so. This view, it is believed, will be 
upheld by the courts. It has been in 
a number of decisions in the past. 

In New Mexico it was pointed out 
by Hugh H. Williams, of the State 
Corporation Commission, that on inter- 
state lines to Arizona the State at- 
torney general had held that they were 
common carriers. Under the State law 
these carriers are required to file only 
tariffs, giving a thirty-day notice of 
changes in rates. There is nothing in 
the law as it now stands to prevent 
competition on the same route between 
these auto carriers. 

Continuing, Mr. Koykendall said the 
view taken by the department in ap- 
plications for certificates for the opera- 
tion of stages or motor trucks in com- 
petition with steam railroads has been 
not to grant them where transporta- 
tion is already adequately cared for, 


unless the applicant desires to serve 
some communities, towns or villages 
which are not reached by the railroad. 
In some instances certificates have, 
however, been granted for operation in 
such competitive territory with certain 
restrictions, namely that service is 
permitted between two termini but 
prohibited in intermediate territory 
which was already adequately served 
by other means of transportation. 

The wisdom of carrying that theory 
very far is doubted, for it provokes a 
good deal of trouble. Passengers wait- 
ing on the road always want to board 
the first bus that comes along, and to 
have regulations that prohibit one of 
these carriers from handling intermedi- 
ate traffic means a complaint, for the 
passenger wants to know why he was 
passed up. 

_The Washington Department of Pub- 
lic Works has made no restrictions as 
to equipment. It has specifically de- 
cided that it was, not the purpose of 
the law to limit operations in so far as 
equipment or frequency of schedule was 
concerned, as it existed on Jan. 15, 
1921. In other words, it has been con- 
strued that it was not the purpose of 
the Legislature to block the wheels of 
progress, and if an operator wanted to 
change his Ford for a Packard or to 
improve his schedules he was not in- 
terfered with. Complaints, however, 
as to inadequate service are handled 
in exactly the same manner as against 
a railroad company. 

All-year-round service depends en- 
tirely on conditions. The law permits 
a stage company to cease operations 
when conditions make it impossible to 
carry on operations. Generally speak- 
ing, though, certificates are not granted 
where operations can only be carried 
on a short time each year on the theory 
that it is an impracticable proposition. 
There are, however, many services that 
are seasonal, such as to Rainier Na- 
tional Park and to Mount Rainier and 
in such cases where conditions warrant 
it certificates are granted. 


Loss AND DAMAGE LIABILITIES 


Under the law either a $10.000 bond 
or insurance policy is required against 
loss of property and personal injuries 
for each passenger-carrying motor ve- 
hicle, with a loss accruing to any one 
individual of not to exceed $5,000 for 
any one accident. The department has 
also adopted a rule requiring an addi- 
tional amount based on the passenger- 
carrying capacity of the vehicle. As 
for the freight-carrying vehicle it must 
have a $1,000 bond against property 
damage. These requirements make it 
as safe to travel by stage in the State 
of Washington as it is on the railroads. 

In some cases the department be- 
lieves the size of the bond required 
should be reduced but under the law 
this is impossible. This is especially 
true in mountain territory where it is 
impossible to operate a heavy car over 
the roads. Take for instance a mail 
carrier in the mountain districts who 
has a Ford and wants to carry passen- 
gers. The traffic is very hight. To do 
so he must pay a premium of $300 to 
$400 per year for a bond and often his 
entire passenger income amounts to 
less than $100 per year. Moreover, 


some passengers, particularly in the 
sparsely settled districts, are willing to 
use such transportation facilities as 
may be afforded at their own risk. 
There should be some elasticity in the 
statute, it is believed, so that the 
department can make special provisions 
for liability to meet such particular 
conditions. 


FEEDERS TO INTERURBAN LINES. 


In Washington an electric line can 
either arrange with an independent 
stage operator to extend its route to 
another point as a feeder and conduct 
it in conjunction with its own opera- 
tions, or it can operate its own stages 
on‘such an extension rather than lay- 
ing tracks and stringing trolley wires. 
That may be challenged in the courts 
but it has not been done so far. A rail- 
way company must, however, apply for 
a certificate, put up a bond and do 
everything that is required of the inde- 
pendent auto stage company. 

There has also been adopted a rule 
which prohibits any one abandoning 
stage service without the consent of the 
department. If services are abandoned 
for no reason for a period of four days 
or more.the operator must obtain a new 


_eertificate of public convenience and 


necessity before operations can be re- 
sumed; in other words, abandonment 
of service means forfeiture of the right 
to operate until the operator can show 
that conditions warrant resumption. 


MARYLAND CONDITIONS 


In Maryland, as pointed out by E. B. 
Whitman, the Public Service ,Commis- 
sion has jurisdiction over both pas- 
senger and freight-carrying vehicles. 
All such operators must get a permit 
from the commission before operating. 
The conditions under which these per- 
mits are granted follow very closely 
those already outlined for the State of 
Washington. The.same can also be said 
of the difficulties met with. 

In Baltimore, with the exception of 


‘one jitney line which was inherited by 


the present commission, independent 
motor buses are prohibited. Motor 
buses are, however, at present operated 
by the traction company on one of the 
principal streets. During the past year 
there have been a number of applica- 
tions for bus lines in different parts 
of the city, some of which were badly 
needed. In the spring the question of 
operating these lines was taken up with 
the United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany. The railway company, however, 
was not anxious to take up bus oper- 
ation. The commission nevertheless 
kept after them and told them that 
permits would be granted to individuals 
if they did not operate bus lines in 
certain territories where transporta- 
tion was needed. This brought the rail- 
way company around to the commis- 
sion’s point of view, namely, that the 
transportation systems of the city should 
be interdependent. They are now study- 
ing the whole transportation question 
and only recently their president and 
their general manager have returned 
from abroad after a study of motor- 
bus and trackless-trolley operation. It 
is expected that the railway company 
will soon install bus lines in territories 
not now adequately served by the trol. 
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leys and where the cost of rail service 
would be too great to make it possible 
to earn a return on the money invested. 

Where independent bus lines come in 
from the country they are not’ per- 
mitted to compete with the local rail- 
way but must make their terminal the 
point where they connect with the trol- 
ley line. 

During the five years the commission 
has had jurisdiction it has found that 
the big lines give better service than 
where a route is covered by two or three 
‘independent operators. With these 
small fellows on the route the diffi- 
‘culty is in getting rid of them. A good 
many go out of business after their bus 
reaches the point where it needs repairs 
or is worn out, and it has been the 
policy of the commission in such cases 
not to reissue the permits to anyone 

else for a small part of what might be 
later a big system. The only solution 
of many difficulties is in having large 

companies, and even now when issuing 
“permits for small sections they are con- 
ditioned on their getting off the road 
if a larger bus line comes in which will 
serve the community better. 

In speaking of trackless trolleys Mr. 
Whitman said that he understood from 
‘investigations made by the commission 
that a trackless trolley could operate 
on a fare of about 2 cents per mile. 
‘Experience with motor-bus lines is that 
‘the fare must be between 4 and 5 cents 
per mile to come out whole. 

Maryland has one of the best systems 
of state roads to be found in the coun- 
try. The State has for many years 
‘been improving its roads systemati- 
cally so that now it possesses a good 
many thousands of miles of improved 
roads. It is on 6 miles of these roads 
that come into Baltimore that the com- 
mission is asking the railway to install 
-a trolley bus, as that part of the coun- 
try is developing. very rapidly and 
needs transportation. 

Lewis E. Gettle, of the Wisconsin 
‘Commission, stated that the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Company is 
urgently insisting on putting in trolley 
‘buses for extensions rather than track 
in the newly-developed portions of the 
city. The commission has a very great 
-doubt whether such a system would be 
-a street car line or a bus line. 


THE DES MOINES SITUATION 


In Des Moines, the largest American 
-city without street cars, Dwight N. 
Lewis of the Iowa Railroad Commis- 
sion said that for the last six weeks 
the people had been dependent on jit- 
neys without regulation for transporta- 
tion. There have been a good many 
accidents. There is not much to be said 
except that these buses ought to be 
regulated. It is utterly ridiculous to 
expect independent jitney operators to 
furnish adequate transportation to any 
community. There must be companies 
of sufficient size to render a service that 
«can be depended upon, and they should 
be regulated to pay their just share 
-of the expense of keeping up the roads 
and the taxes of the community. They 
should also have such capital behind 
them that they can take care of their 
‘obligations to passengers and to the 
community; otherwise Public Utility 
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Commissions ought in every way to 
discourage them until they meet these 
requirements. 

The poiht has not yet been reached 
where the street railways can be dis- 
pensed with; that time may come and 
auto transportation so developed that 
it can be used in our communities. That 
time will not come until there is some 
adequate provision for their regulation, 
operation and maintenance. 

In answer to the question as to why 
the street cars were discontinued Mr. 
Lewis stated that the railway company 
found it utterly impossible, with an 
8-cent fare, to pay its operating 
expenses, let alone a return on its 
securities, with 5-cent jitney competi- 
tion paraJleling’ its lines for short 
hauls that took the cream of the busi- 
ness. The Iowa Commission is with- 
out jurisdiction in the situation. 

With reference to freight transporta- 
tion he also said there is a very neces- 
sary place for the auto truck due to the 
high freight and express rates for short 
hauls. With good roads and adequate 
regulation this institution has come to 
stay for handling short-haul freight. 


Closing Sessions of Utility 
Commissioners 


T THE final session of the National 

Association of Railway and Utility 
Commissioners, held in Atlanta, Ga., on 
Friday, Oct. 14, the following were 
elected officers to serve during the fol- 
lowing year: President, Carl D. Jack- 
son, Wisconsin Railroad Commission; 
first vice-president, Dwight N. Lewis, 
Iowa Board of Railroad Commissioners; 
second vice-president, Alexander For- 
ward, Virginia State Corporation Com- 
mission. Detroit, Mich., was selected 
as the meeting place of the next con- 
vention, which will be held on Sept. 26, 
1922. 

An account of the sessions on the 
first two days of the convention, Oct. 
11 and 12, was published on page ‘U8 
of the issue of this paper for Oct. 15, 
and a report of the afternoon session 
on Thursday appears in this issue un- 
der the heading “Utility Commissioners 
Discuss Motor Buses.” 

The session on Thursday morning was 
devoted to the presentation and dis- 
cussion of committee reports on federal 
and state legislation, litigation and 
valuation. The first named committee 
reported its efforts to have the Esch- 
Cummins bill amended to define more 
clearly the power of the states with 
reference to intrastate rates. As a 
result of this report the association 
adopted a resolution urging congress to 
amend the Esch-Cummins bill in such 
a way as not to relieve carriers from 
conforming to the laws of the states 
with respect to construction and oper- 
ation within the states for intrastate 
t:ansportation or with respect to the 
abandonment of such transportation. 
Tke committees on litigation and val- 
uation devoted almost ‘their entire at- 
tention to questions dealing with steam 
railroads. The latter committee re- 
ported its efforts. to procure an amend- 
ment of the valuation act to relieve 
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the I. C. C. from the obligations to 
include in its valuations its estimate 
of the “present cost of condemnation 
and damages in excess of original cost 
or present value” of lands. 

At the session on Friday there was 
an address by M. H. Aylesworth, ex- 
ecutive manager of the N. E. L. A. and 
former chairman of the Colorado Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission. Mr. Ayles- 
worth’s remarks were devoted largely 
to the subject of customer ownership 
of utilities. He pointed out that the 
results of such ownership can be ob- 
served in many sections, since at pres- 
ent more than a million and a half 
people own the securities of light and 
power companies under private man- 
agement. Under such conditions not 
only are the best interests of security- 
holding customers represented in the 
development of electric service to suit 
the development needs of any com- 
munity, but there is a correlation of 
the business of furnishing electric serv- 
ice with all those lines of business 
activities which the diversified group 
of security holders represents. 

To illustrate the far-reaching effect 
of the right kind of “public ownership” 
and the conditions which make it es- 
sential to maintain the highest quality 
of service, Mr. Aylesworth recounted 
the events of the Pueblo (Col.) flood, 
where through the efficient organiza- 
tions of the electric light, power and 
telephone companies the restoring of 
service in remarkably quick time short- 
ened the period of distress by many 
days and aroused a lively appreciation 
of the public spirit that was displayed, 
even at risk to life, by company em- 
ployees and officials. In a fuller real- 
ization, of the community-building in- 
fluence of adequate electric service, Mr. 
Aylesworth maintained, lies the solu- 
tion of some of the future problems of 
the utilities, particularly the urgent 
need for capital to carry out the de- 
velopments and betterments that are 
everywhere required. The selling of 
securities to the public through cus- 
tomer-ownership campaigns he dwelt 
on emphatically as one of the vital 
phases of utility financing in the future. 


Traveling Passenger Agents 
Convene in Salt Lake City 


Kae railroads were well rep- 
resented at the forty-sixth annual 
convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Traveling Passenger Agents 
held at Salt Lake City Sept. 12 to 15 
inclusive. Approximately 325 dele- 
gates were in attendance. 

Among the pleasing entertainment 
features were trips to Saltair over the 
Salt Lake, Garfield & Western electric 
road, a trip to Ogden via the Bam- 
berger Electric, to Ogden Canyon over 
the Utah-Idaho Central Railroad, where 
a trout and chicken dinner was served 
at the famous Hermitage hotel, and a 
trip to Logan via the Bamberger Elec- 
tric and the Utah-Idaho Central elec- 
tric road. 

The Canadian Rockies was the se- 
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lection for the 1922 meeting, one ses- 
sion to be held at Banff, one at Lake 
Louise and one at Vancouver. 

‘A total of 207 new members were 
taken into the association at this year’s 
convention. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: 

President, Frederick R. Parry, gen- 
eral agent of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad, with offices in New York 
City. 

Vice-president, C. H. Cutting, travel- 
ing passenger agent of the Salt Lake 
Route of the Union Pacific system, 
with offices in Salt Lake City. 

Secretary-treasurer, Paul C. Bene- 
dict of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Chi- 
cago. 


‘Publicity in Litigated Cases* 


No Good Comes from Publicity Given 
to Injury and Damage Cases 


By W. H. Moors 
Claim Agent San Diego Electric Railway, 


San Diego, Cal. 

VERY question is debatable and 

there is an affirmative and nega- 
tive side to every debate. In this par- 
ticular case I have chosen the negative 
side. There seem to be more reasons 
for not giving publicity to litigated 
eases than otherwise. The least said 
about injury and damage cases so far 
as electric railways are concerned the 
better for the companies we represent. 

The first reason is that as a rule 
the general public is not particularly 
interested when a public service cor- 
poration is successful in a suit. The 
success of the company arouses an 
antagonistic attitude usually and it is 
thought that it is another case of a 
rich corporation being able to hire 
shrewd lawyers and the other fellow 
having had to take what he could get 
in the way of legal advice. 

Publicity to litigated cases of this 
character is used more or less as a 
guide post by the next fellow that gets 
in trouble, and he endeavors to avoid 
the mistakes of the first fellow as 
gathered from the published facts. 

Publicity creates antagonism among 
attorneys in general. Many an attor- 
ney has an injury case against an elec- 
tric railway presented to him by a 
client whom he can hardly refuse to 
Serve. If the case is tried and the 
company wins and great publicity is 
given to that fact the attorney, who is 
a legitimate practicing member of the 
bar, takes offense at the publicity and 
feels as though it is a slap at him and 
in the future feels less sympathetic 
when he reads of the trouble and tribu- 
lations of public service corporations. 

Take, for example, the case of an 
attorney who is presented with an in- 
Jury case and has confidence that he 
can recover. The claim agent being 
equally confident that no recovery is 
Possible and not being able to effect 


*Abstract of paper presented at = 
nual meeting of the Pacific Claim ee 
Association, Butte, Mont., Aug. 25-27, 1921. 


win. 
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a compromise that is satisfactory to 
both sides, the case goes to court, with 
the result that the verdict is found in 
favor of the company. Publicity then 
is given to the fact. This attorney nat- 
urally takes offense inasmuch as he 
confidently felt that the claim was an 
honest one. He feels that the publicity 
given has a tendency to belittle his 
ability as an attorney. 

Take, for another example, that type 
of attorney known as an “ambulance 
chaser.” Suppose he presents one of 
his typical cases in which the allega- 
tions are gross exaggerations and you 
Suppose that in our success we 
come out with great scare headlines, 
what happens then? The attorney him- 
self might, the next time he has a case 
against you, give the newspapers an 
equally good story in retaliation. What 
is the result? Does it not bring injury 
and damage eases into the spotlight? 
Does it not familiarize everybody with 
the idea that while public service cor- 
porations have been known to win 
eases, they also have been known to 
have been successful in their defense 
and have had to pay heavy damages? 


Does it not make people feel as though - 


they will take the chance, having noth- 
ing to lose? I dwell particularly upon 
the attorney phase for the reason that 
attorneys are a necessary part of all 
litigation and it is their elimination 
that the publicity must have to be ef- 
fective. 

In my opinion the only publicity of 
value would be a mere mention of the 
fact that in the suit of Jones vs. the 
blank electric railway company for 
damages in a personal injury case the 
jury found for the defendant. The re- 
sult is obvious and the least said about 
the case the more effective, leaving the 
reader to wonder why the plaintiff 


lost. 


Middle West Claim Agents 
Organize 


EPRESENTATIVES of the claim 

departments of a number of the 
electric railway properties of the 
Middle West held an organization meet- 
ing at the Hotel Baltimore, Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 14 and 15. The purpose 
was to form a permanent organization 
of the claim men of various electric 
and steam roads of all the Middle 
Western states. The following mem- 
ber companies were represented: 

Missouri: United Railways of St. 
Louis, Kansas City Railways, Kansas 
City, Clay County & St. Joseph Rail- 
way, St. Joseph Railway, Light & Power 
Company. 

Illinois: Bloomington Street Railway, 
East St. Louis & Suburban Railway. 

Kansas: Kansas City, Kaw Valley 
& Western Railway, Hutchinson Inter- 
urban Railway. 

Other States: Denver Tramway 
Company, Fort Smith Railway, Tri-City 
Railway & Light Company, Lincoln 
Traction Company. 

The following officers were elected 
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for the ensuing year: President, W.. | 
C. Swisher, Kansas City Railways; first. | 
vice-president, Trevor C. Neilson, East. 
St. Louis & Suburban Railway; second) | 
vice-president, W. PP.  Gottschalk,, | 
Bloomington Street Railway; secretary | 
and treasurer, Oscar L. Borgquist,. | 
Kansas City Railways; member of ex- 
ecutive committee, T. G. Kelly, Fort. 
Smith Railway. 


American 


Association News 


T. & T. Executive Committee 
Meets 


MEETING of the executive com— 

mittee of the Transportation &~ 
Traffic Association to plan the work of © 
the coming year was held at the head— 
quarters of the association in New York 
on Oct. 18. Those in attendance were: | 
L. H. Palmer, president; G. T. Seeley, 
J. K. Punderford, Arthur Gaboury, and. 
G. H. Clifford. 

The executive committee decided this: 
year to discontinue two of the commit- — 
tees which it had last year. One of 
these committees was the committee on 
freight, whose work during the past. 
year was largely the drafting of a clas- 
sification of freight accounts. This gives 
a basis for comparing the -costs of 
freight accounting. Up to this time | 
comparisons have been largely useless. — 
because of the different forms of ac-: 
counting used. The executive commit- 
tee believes that now that this classi- 
fication has been adopted by the asso- 
ciation, the most important step is: 
to ask the companies to put the clas- 
sifications into force. The other work, 


-which would naturally be assigned to a 


committee on freight operation, would 
be the methods of promoting freight 
traffic, and this topic will be transferred 
to the field of the committee on mer- 
chandising transportation. The execu- 
tive committee also decided, in view of 
the other subjects which had to be 
investigated, not to continue the com- 
mittee on economics of schedules. It 
was believed that the work of the com- 
mittee last year was so exhaustive that 
no further study was required imme- 
diately, except possibly in the drafting 
of additional definitions. 

Five committees were agreed upon 
for the coming year. One of these will 
be on merchandising transportation, 
which will include, as stated, the mer- 
chandising of freight transportation. 
Another will be the committee on 
safety. The other three will be on per- 
sonnel and training of transportation 
employees, traffic regulation and the 
transportation features of safety car 
operation, including probably the use 
of one-man cars in interurban service. 

As the association has usually had six 
working committees, it is quite prob- 
able that another committee will be 
added to this list. 
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Strike Moves Condemned 


Criticisms Contained in Church :Report 
Are Directed Against Municipality, 
Men and Company at Denver 


The research department of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in» America made public on Oct. 24 
some conclusions contained in a forth- 
coming report of an investigation of 
the Denver Tramway strike which oc- 
curred during the summer of 1920. 
The investigation was undertaken at 
the instance of a group of churchmen 
in the City of Denver which created 
for the purpose the Denver Commis- 
sion of Religious Forces. The Com- 
mission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Social Action De- 
partment of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council participated in the 
inquiry. 

'The Protestant body was represented 

in the inquiry by Edward T. Devine, one 
of the foremost social workers and 
writers in America, and the Catholic, 
by Dr. John A. Ryan of the Catholic 
University of America and Dr. John 
A. Lapp a well known investigator 
and an authority on social legislation. 

The strike on the street railways of 
Denver arose over the termination by 
the company of its agreement with the 
Amalgamated Association and the an- 
nouncement of a serious wage reduc- 
tion. The company justified its action 
on the ground that without an in- 
creased fare it was impossible to con- 
tinue to pay the prevailing scale which 
provided a top wage of 58 cents an 
hour. On this issue the report states: 


The tramway employees struck because 
they feared that as soon as the legal ob- 


stacle should be removed the company ~ 


would reduce wages to 48 cents, which it 
has signified its intention of doing in default 
of an increased fare; because they believed 
their union was better able to face a con- 
test in August than it would be in October 
or November when its morale would be 
weakened by the loss of its contract with 
the company, and when unemployment 
would be more widespread; and finally be- 
cause they were enraged at what they 
believed to be a policy, on the part of the 
company, aimed at disrupting their union. 

Whatever may have been the financial 
condition of the company, the men could 
not be expected to accept a reduction of the 
top-wage to 48 cents an hour without the 
most vigorous and indignant protest. The 
requirements of an industrial enterprise 
make it necessary in practice to safeguard 
stockholders and to pay interest on bonds. 
Otherwise capital cannot be attracted, and 
the bondholders will throw the enterprise 
into bankruptcy. But in principle the men 
are right—and public policy will vindicate 
them—in maintaining that labor should be 
rae Ry good living before money receives 

s hire. 


The public is declared to have a re- 
sponsibility in this matter and also for 
maintaining order without depending 
on imported guards. On this point the 
report says: 


It is to be feared that the people of Den- 
ver, as is probably true in most cities under 
like circumstances, for the most part failed 
to take a broad public view of the tramway 
strike and of the situation which led up 


to it. 


Had the people interested themselves 
to provide such regulation of the street 
railway system as would insure its solvency 
and a living wage to its employees the 
whole unhappy conflict might have been 
prevented. 

Further, it is impossible to excuse a great 
municipality for not providing at public 
expense and under strictly public control 
an adequate, disciplined police force which 
would make the importation of armed 
guards an unthinkable alternative. There 
is no more disturbing influence in indu 
at the present time than the tendency to 
transfer the police power of government 
to privately controlled agents who are irre- 
sponsive to the claims of justice and who 
are devoid of that discipline which the 
successful exercise of police power requires. 
That the consequences of importing armed 
men to guard and operate the street cars 
included a heavy toll of life, for which no 
jury has fixed responsibility, is a disquiet- 
ing fact which remains a moral liability 
of the entire community. 


Of the use of the “spy system” to 
combat organization activities on the 
part of the workers the report says 
that the “whole system is undoubtedly 
one of the most disruptive influences 
in our industrial order.” 

The publicity methods employed to 
discredit the strikers are especially 
deplored: 


A frequent method of attacking labor 
during industrial controversies is to repre- 
sent that labor has fallen under the vicious 
influence of radical agitators. Sober, home- 
loving and law-abiding workingmen whose 
patriotism cannot be questioned and whose 
hatred of every form of anarchy and law- 
lessness is deepseated both in their ancestry 
and in their whole education and training, 
are recklessly and wickedly charged with 
harboring sentiments which the men them- 
selves repudiate, and with being influenced 
by outside agitators who exist only in the 
imagination of their calumniators. This 
particular kind of misrepresentation is a 
feature of almost every industrial contro- 
versy, and the tramway strike in Denver 
was no exception. 


The men are criticised in the report 
for their precipitate action in striking 
while their cause was before the 
courts. On this point the report says: 


After the disturbances of the first week 
of the strike the men should have made 
all possible speed to terminate it. It was no 
time to stand on ceremony. When the‘r 
executive declared the strike ended, they 
should have gone back to work. 


At. the same time the use of the in- 
junction in cases of this kind is de- 
clared by the report to be questionable 
and fraught with danger. 


Railway Case to Go Before Full 
Supreme Court Bench 


Associate Justice Pitney of the 
United States Supreme Court on Oct. 
26 refused to grant an order suspend- 
ing the decision of the United States 
District Court in New Jersey, under 
which the Public Service Railway, 
Newark, N. J., was permitted to in- 
crease its fare to 8 cents. 

Justice Pitney told representatives 
of the railway and of the State of New 
Jersey who appeared before him that 
in view of the magnitude of the ques- 
tions involved in the case he preferred 
that presentation be made to the full 
bench when the court meets on Nov. 7, 
explaining that the court might be will- 
ing at that time to hear oral arguments. 


Des Moines Rides Again 


Electric Railway Cars Welcomed Back 
After Suspension of Seventy- 
Five Days 


After a period of seventy-five days, 
during which the city depended for 
transportation upon buses and other 
makeshifts Des Moines is again riding 
in the cars of the Des Moines City 
Railway. Service was restored. on the 
afternoon of Oct.:24 following the pas- 
sage that morning by the City Council 
of the franchise proposed by the Harris 
interests with certain changes sug- 
gested by the Corporation Counsel. 

The Council passed the franchise 
without any further modifications and 
early in the afternoon cars started 
leaving the carhouses and by the time 
the rush-hour crowds were ready to go 
home fifty-nine cars were in operation. 

According to an agreement reached 
by all parties to the transaction buses 
will be permitted to continue to operate 
in direct competition with the railway 
until after the franchise has been voted 
upon by the people. It was felt that 
fifty-nine cars were inadequate to 
handle the situation, but as the present 
power facilities of the company do not 
permit the operation of a larger number 
of cars, it was agreed that during the 
interim it was best to allow the buses 
to continue. 

As yet no definite plans for the fran- 
chise election have been made, but it is 
thought that the vote will be held Nov. 
24 or Dec. 1. Thirty days must elapse 
between the first notice of the election 
and the actual vote. 

In the event that the franchise re- 
ceives the support of the voters it is 
planned to place service on a 132 car 
basis as soon as sufficient substation 
equipment can be placed to provide 
power for this number of cars. 

Upon order of Judge Martin J. Wade 
of the federal court railway service in 
Des Moines was stopped at midnight 
on Aug. 3. On Aug. 26, upon the 
guarantee of officials of the Iowa State 
Fair Association to protect the company 
against loss, Judge Wade permitted 
resumption of service during the eight 
days of the fair. On Sept. 2, how- 
ever, the cars were again returned to 
the carhouses. 

Bus operators have announced that 
they will. conduct a determined cam- 
paign to prevent the ordinance from 
being passed at the election. 

M. H. McLean, representing the Har- 
ris interests of Chicago, issued a state- 
ment at the time service was resumed. 
This statement follows: 


A starved horse never pulled a full load. 
All that the Des Moines City Railway has 
ever asked is the right to a fair return so 
that it can render good service and attract 
capital for improvements and extensions, 
that is the right to live and function prop- 
erly in the community. 
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The franchisé is based on fundamentally 
sound principles. Fares are based on the 
cost of operation plus maintenance of a 
contingent reserve fund; fares to be low- 
ered or raised as the reserve fund exceeds 
or falls below prescribed limits. Equally 
important is the provision that gives an in- 
centive to efficient and economical operation 
The public must be served. That is of 
prime importance. 

The Council having adopted the fran- 
chise, the company will, if it is approved 
by the people, endeavor to operate under 
it so as to give first class service. 

The recent action of the employees of 
the company in voluntarily accepting a 
reduction of wages in order to assist in 
making possible a resumption of service is 
highly commendable and evidences their 
broad minded view of the situation. 

I hope and believe that the franchise will 
be accepted by the people at the election 
by a large majority and that the vexed 
question of the Des Moines City Railway 
will be laid to rest and succeeded by a 
period of sanity and right dealing in respect 
ai this important factor in the life of the 
elty. 

Mayer Barton also issued a statement 
on Oct. 24. In his memorandum the 
Mayor called particular attention to the 
fact that the franchise election would 
make possible the recording of an ex- 
pression of opinion which will indicate 
definitely the extent of the demand 
which had been made for a resumption 
of railway service. 

From the experience that Des Moines 
has had, it would seem that the fran- 
chise ordinance must necessarily be 
passed at the coming election. The 
public, however, has a short memory 
and political forecasts are always dan- 
gerous. Until the ordinance has been 
formally approved by the voters the 
need would not seem to exist for going 
into the provisions of the grant to any 
greater extent than has already been 
done in the issue of the ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Oct. 15, page 709, and 
Oct. 22, page 749, 

As late as Oct. 17 Judge Wade felt it 
incumbent upon him to make a state- 
ment with respect to the railway sus- 
pension in the hope of making plain 
the facts which led to the suspension of 
service. His statement was more than 
a mere review of the steps fixing the re- 
sponsibility for the suspension in that 
he took occasion to offer his service in 
the attempt to bring about a settle- 
ment. He said that his observations were 
made in order that any further discus- 
sion of the problem could be conducted 
in a spirit of justice, fairness and com- 
mon decency. In concluding his remarks 
Judge Wade said that up to the time 
his statement was, made no showing 
had been presented to the court that 
conditions had changed in any respect. 

The Des Moines City Railway on 
Oct. 26 filed with the City Council 
formal notice of its acceptance of the 
franchise ordinance. Nov. 28 has been 
fixed by Council as the date for the 
special election on the franchise. The 
publication of the application for the 
franchise checkmates the move of the 
Improvement League to conduct a fight 
to test the legality of franchise. No 
move has yet been made by the Coun- 
cil to reroute buses so as to take them 
off streets where car lines are oper- 
ated, but Mayor Barton has intimated 
that this will be done as a traffic safety 
measure. Buses which were shipped 
in to Des Moines from outside cities 
are beginning to leave the city. 


Subway Abandonment 
Recommended 


Chamber of 
Complete 


Committee of Cincinnati 
Commerce Recommends 
Change in Plans 


Abandonment of the canal subway 
as a rapid transit project, on which the 
city of Cincinnati already has spent 
$3,000,000. is recommended in a report 
made public by an investigating com- 
mittee of the United City Planning 
Commission of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The committee said it was forced to 
the conclusion that money already 
spent on the subway is a dead loss and 
should be charged off the city ledger 
and the project of rapid transit 
abandoned. 

The committee which made the re- 
port consists of Albert Krell, presi- 
dent of the Central Inland Waterways 
Association; George B. Fox, manufac- 
turer, and Frederick W. Garber, archi- 
tect. There is $3,000,000 still unspent 
of the $6,000,000 of bonds voted by 
the public. 

The committee believes, however, 
that the right-of-way can be salvaged 


and the tunnels used for delivery of - 


freight to industries in the central 
part of the city as well as in all the 
suburbs. The committee in its report 
also urged that immediate steps be 
taken to remedy traffic congestion, to 
extend trade and provide interurban 
railway inducements. 

The report says: 


The construction of the subway has been 
in progress two years, but it is to be 
regretted that moneys were provided and 
work upon the same was begun and car- 
ried on without proper study .and careful 
investigation of the city’s actual needs. 


In a statement made in connection 
with the report Frederick Garber said 
the loop was not feasible for rapid 
transit purposes because there is no 
way of operating it profitably and be- 
cause if it were operated it would 
serve only a section of the community. 

The committee also suggests the use 
ef the tunnel as a means of bringing 
interurban cars into the city in place 
of its proposed use as a means of 
rapid transit. 

Alfred Bettman, chairman of the 
City Planning Commission, said that 
the report made public by the sub- 
committee was unauthorized and that 
he would investigate the matter thor- 
oughly before making any statement. 

Work has been going on on the rapid 
transit project for the past two years 
and three of the six sections have been 
built. 


Twenty Per Cent Wage Reduction 
on Short Line 


The Railroad Labor Board has re- 
ported to Rufus C. Jones, comptroller 
of the Electric Short Line Railway, 
Minneapolis, Minn., commonly known 
as the Luce Line, a decision for a re- 
duction of 20 per cent in the wages 
of the engineers, motormen, firemen, 
conductors and brakemen of that sys- 
tem. The board has had the matter 
under consideration ten weeks. The 


matter was referred to that body on 
Aug. 2 with the consent of the em- 
ployees. The board took into consider- 
ation the financial condition of the car- 
rier. The earnings had been falling 
below cost of operation, and the road 
was paying only 75 per cent of the 
union scale. The decision will be ac- 
ceptable to the employees it developed 
in conference. 

The new scale in cents per hour is 
as follows: 


In passenger service—cenductors, engi- 
neers and motormen, 624 cents; firemen, 
574 cents, and brakemen, 564 cents, ; 

In freight service—conductors and €én- 
gineers, 65 6/10 cents; firemen and brake- 
men, 59 4/10 cents. 

In switching service—conductors and en- 
gineers, 624 cents; firemen and brakemen, 
57% cents. 


Daily Guaranty Assured 
Extra Trainmen 


One of the points considered at length 
in the finding in the Connecticut Com- 
pany’s wage arbitration proceeding, 
noted in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL for Oct. 22, was the matter of pay 
for extra motormen. The men contended 
for a daily guaranty of $3 instead of the 
present-weekly guaranty of $21 and said 
that the present scheme was faulty in 
that a man who failed to attend two roll 
calls in the course of a week might be 
deprived of the unearned portion of his 
guaranty for the entire week. 

On this point Counsel Vahey, who 
represented the men, and Justice Beach 
said; 

We recognize the importance to the com- 
pany of some provision for effectively re- 
quiring the presence of the extra men when 
they are wanted, and we think the company 
and the public will be sufficiently protected 
for the balance of the year by establish- 
ing the daily guaranty with the proviso 
that for not more than ten weeks on each 
of its divisions during the balance of the 
year the company may on giving two 
days’ notice to the division committee men 
put into effect the weekly guaranty instead 
of the daily guaranty. 

If any controversy arises as to the in- 


terpretation or effect of this award it is 
to be referred back to the chairman for 


‘decision, which shall be binding on both 


sides. 


The recent wage award brought out 
some interesting facts’on wage scales 
of previous years. 


In June, 1914, a maximum rate of 
284 cents an hour was agreed on. In 
1916 this rate was increased by agree- 
ment to 32 cents. In 1918 it was in- 
creased-to 40 cents, effective May 31, 
1919. During the year 1918 the cost of 
living continued to rise, and in Novem- 
ber ‘the men applied for and the com- 
pany voluntarily granted an increase of 
5 cents an hour, on condition that the 
increased rate of 45 cents should be 
continued until June, 1920. This was 
agreed to but in August, 1920, the men 
again applied for and the company 
again voluntarily granted a second in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour, making the 
maximum rate 50 cents. In June, 1920, 
the maximum rate for the blue uniform 
men was by agreement raised to 60 
cents an hour for the ensuing year, and 
at the same time the length of the 
graduated scale was reduced from five 
years to two, so that the blue uniform 
men recently reached the maximum rate 
at the beginning of their third year. 
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mprovements in Southern Cali- 
fornia to Cost $1,079,143 


Since May, 1921, the Pacific Electric 
tailway, Los Angeles, Cal., has under- 
aken a large program of improvement 
vork on its system, the greater portion 
£ which became necessary principally 
hrough franchise and legal obligation. 
the estimated cost of all the improve- 
nents outlined is $1,079,148. The fol- 
owing is the schedule of the improve- 
nent jobs now underway: 

Highland’ Avenue: 5,523 lin, ft. of 
louble track reconstructed with 4-15/16 
n. 75-lb. C. S. revised rail with tie 
lates, Redwood ties, rock ballast and 
aved with 5-in. oil macadam pavement. 

West Sixteenth Street: 3,669 lin. ft. 
f double track reconstructed with 7-in.- 
28-lb. grooved girder rail—treated ties 
—rock ballast and paved with 6-in. 
oncrete base and 2 in. asphalt wearing 
urface. . 

Echo Park Avenue: 6,283 lin. ft. of 
ouble track reconstructed with 4-15/16- 
n.-75 lb. C. S. revised rail rock ballast 
—Redwood ties—paved with 5 in. of 
il macadam pavement, 

West Sixth Street: 400 ft. of double 
rack and 1,600 ft. of double track com- 
ination gage track. Present 60-lb. 
\SCE and 6-in.-72 lb. tee rail replaced 
vith 7-in. 128-lb. grooved girder rail— 
eballasted with rock ballast—Redwood 
ies renewed with treated. ties—repaved 
vith 6-in. concrete base and 2-in. as- 
halt wearing surface pavement. 

Santa Monica Boulevard, Colegrove 
ine: 11,978 lin. ft. of double track—re- 
onstructed with 4-15/16-in. 75-lb. C. S. 
evised rail—rock ballast—grade change 
—Redwood ties—paved with 5-in. of oil 
1acadam pavement. 

San Bernardino-Mount Vernon Av- 
nue, Colton-San Bernardino Line: 3,000 
in. ft. of single track reconstructed 
ith 4-15/16 in.-75 lb. C. S. revised 
ail—rock ballast—Redwood ties—paved 
rith 5 in. of oil macadam pavement. 
Los Angeles, Eighth Street Freight 
‘erminal: Constructed 4,600 lin.ft. of 
dditional freight handling and storage 
racks—constructed new freight termi- 
al layout, by utilizing the brick-con- 
tructed carpenter, blacksmith and paint 
hop buildings formerly used by com- 
any shops before new Torrance shops 
rere put in operation. Altering these 
tructures and constructing additions 
hereto to provide enlarged and more 
iodern freight terminal layout, as pres- 
nt freight terminal does not meet the 
ompany’s rapid development of its 
eight business. New outbound freight 
tation to be 390 ft. long; 50 ft. wide and 
latform full length of structure, width 
f platform 8 ft. New inbound freight 
tation to be 420 ft. long; 67 ft. wide. 
xclusive of these structures will be 
mnstructed an unloading rack for in- 
ependently handling newspaper print. 

Los Cerritos Stations-Long Beach 
ine: Retire 1,000 lin. ft. of present 
ouble track, pile trestle bridge span- 
ing the Los Angeles River and con- 
ruct 1,100 ft. of new double track 
ile trestle bridge and place seven 60- 
; Skew girders. (420 ft.). Raise bridge 
ft. above present grade. Raise ap- 


‘ 


proaches to new bridge each end ap- 
proximately 4 ft. Provide riprap for 
protection of approximately 1,200 ft. 
of embankment. This work brought 
about by U. S. government construct- 
ing new flood control levee each side 
of company’s structure for purpose of 
defining the channel of Los Angeles 
River, with ultimate purpose of pre- 
venting the river during flood periods 
from silting up the Los Angeles Har- 
bor, at’ which point the river has dur- 
ing past flood periods left its course 
and damaged the harbor. 


Another Municipal Line 
Opened 


Clairmount-Owen Section of Detroit 
Municipal Railway Placed in Ser- 
vice—New Section Reached 


Preparatory to starting service over 
the Clairmount-Owen crosstown line of 
the Detroit (Mich.) United Railway 
ears of the one-man safety type were 
started over the line on Oct. 22 to 
familiarize the operators with the line 
with a view to starting the regular 
five-minute schedule during the rush 
hour and ten-minute service the rest of 
the day, beginning on Monday. If it is 
found that a more frequent service 
is required, it is planned to put on 
more cars as needed. 

While the Clairmount line passes 
through the residential section of the 
northwest part of the city, which has 
not had ear service, it is not expected 
that the line will return a profit over 
operating expenses until such time as 
the day-to-day lines are taken over so 
that the Clairmount-Owen cars can be 
operated over extensions both on the 
east and west side of the city. This 
line will be connected with the present 
Epworth Boulevard line and the Grand 
Belt line of the Detroit United Railway, 
both of which are to be taken over by 
the city according to arbitration. 

A resolution has been passed by the 
City Council providing that the pro- 
posed amendment to the city charter 
to provide for trackless transportation 
be again placed on the ballot for the 
coming November election. The amend- 
ment if passed, will empower the 
Street Railway Commission to acquire 
and operate gasoline motor buses, 
trackless trolley buses or such other 
type of trackless transportation as is 
deemed desirable. On Oct. 11 the 
amendment failed to receive a 60 per 
cent majority, 35,515 votes being cast 
in favor of and 24,693 votes against it. 

Mayor Couzens and the Street Rail- 
way Commission are anxious to have 
the amendment receive a 60 per cent 
majority vote before proceeding to pur- 
chase trolley buses or similar equip- 
ment, although it was the opinion of 
some of the city officials that a simple 
majority vote was all that was re- 
quired to provide for the purchase 
and operation of such equipment. It 
was the belief of the Mayor that the 
proposed amendment was not thor- 
oughly understood prior to the October 
ballot and that many voters opposed 


it believing that it necessitated the ap- 
propriation of money other than that 
already provided for by the original 
$15,000,000 bond issue approved in 
1920. 


Trolley Bus Rapped by Peter Witt 


Peter Witt, Cleveland, is in Seattle, 
where he has been engaged by the City 
Council to study Seattle’s transporta- 
tion problem. In a speech to the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Witt said he did not favor op- 
eration of city owned railways with the 
aid of taxes; that there is “nothing to 
the trackless trolley’; that the “one- 
man car has got to come,” and that 
motor transportation “will never sup- 
plant the street railway.” 

Mr. Witt, said that any rate of fare 
which produces more revenue but does 
so from fewer riders is a mistake. 

In referring to the use of taxation 
funds to support street railways, Mr. 
Witt said: 


That principle is economically unsound. 


It takes the management as well as the 


operatives of the system off their mettle. 


He explained in detail his approved 
zone system of fares. 

The coming of Mr. Witt to Seattle 
was strongly opposed by Mayor Hugh 


M. Caldwell, who asserted that Mr. 


Witt’s engagement had been made by 
the Council without his being consulted. 
He even wired Mr. Witt stating that he 
had not approved of the investigation, 
and suggesting that Mr. Witt remain 
in Cleveland until an ordinance has 
been passed authorizing his employ- 
ment and appropriating money for his 
services. The matter had been ap- 
proved by the Council, however, and an 
ordinance appropriating $8,400 to pay 
for his services has been referred to 
the finance and utilities committee. 


An Appeal Made for Unemployed 
in Columbus 


The correspondence between the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce 
and the Columbus Railway, Power & 
Light Company with respect to the un- 
employment situation in Columbus has 
been printed in the form of a full-page 
advertisement in the Columbus Citizen. 

The Chamber of Commerce has ap- 
pealed to the railway officials to start 
in motion its share of the improvement 
work on Main and Front Streets and if 
not actually able to initiate the work to 
procure the necessary materials so that 
some progress can be made in the late 
autumn. In making its request the 
Chamber of Commerce expresses its ap- 
preciation for the work already done by 
the railway. 

The railway, through C. L. Kurtz, its 
president, commends the patriotic work 
of the Chamber of Commerce and other 
service organizations in their efforts to 
relieve the unemployment problem but 
states its inability to advance improve- 
ment plans when no funds are available 
for that purpose. The company gives a 
detailed account of the recent accom- 
plishments of the railway, which is one 


of the largest employers of labor in Co- 


lumbus. 
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Bus Proposal Accepted 


Saginaw Council Favors Terms of Bus 
Company—Chamber of Commerce 
Is Opposed 


If the Council can finance the ad- 
vanced sale of transportation amounting 
to $125,000, the city of Saginaw, Mich., 
will, according to the proposal of the 
Wolverine Transit Company, Detroit, 
have motor coach transportation. At 
the regular meeting of the Council on 
the evening of Oct. 25 its proposal 
was accepted with some minor changes 
and to hurry matters, for Saginaw has 
not had any reliable transportation fa- 
cilities since the Saginaw-Bay City 
Railway ceased operating its cars on 
Aug. 10. 


MAyor INTRODUCED ORDINANCE 


The ordinance giving the company the 
right to operate was introduced by 
Mayor Mercer, who also introduced the 
proper notice revoking the franchise of 
the Saginaw-Bay City Railway. Com- 
missioner George Phoenix, who has 
fought the traction company right 
along, refused to vote for the revoca- 
tion of the franchise and the approval 
of the motor coach plan. 

The Council issues an appeal to the 
board of commerce, clubs and societies 
to assist in selling the advanced trans- 
portation and within a day or two a 
decision on the matter is expected from 
the board of commerce. That body re- 
fused several weeks ago to entertain 
the proposal as then made by the bus 
interests in the name of the Wol- 
verine Transit Company. 

The essentials of the offer of the 
Wolverine Transit Company follow: 

It will place im operation within 
ninety days thirty-five motor coaches 
each with a seating capacity of twenty- 
five. The rate of fare is 6 cents with 
universal transfers. In order to finance 
the plan the company proposes that the 
city arrange to sell in advance $125,- 
000 of tickets, in books of 200 with a 
face value of $12, at a cost of $10. The 
money from this source is to be retained 
by a trustee appointed by the Council, 
and as each bus is delivered the trustee 
is to pay at the rate of $4,150 to the 
manufacturer. The trustee is to have 
a first mortgage on the equipment to 
the amount of the advanced transporta- 
tion until the tickets sold in advance 
have been used. 

The company is to deposit with the 
bus manufacturer $115,000 as a guar- 
antee to it to start manufacturing and 
delivering the buses. The company 
further agrees to deposit with some 
local bank, $30,000 for operating ex- 
penses during the time the tickets are 
being used. The Council is to govern 
the service. Insurance will be carried 
on all buses to the amount of $5,000 for 
one passenger and $25,000 for one acci- 
dent. 

In order to insure service, the mort- 
gage to be given the city’s trustee 
is to run for one year, after which the 
company will furnish a $100,000 bond 
for continuation of service. The com- 
pany does not ask a franchise or the 
elimination of the jitneys, asserting the 
Service which it will give will compel 
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the jitney operators to retire from 
business. 

There is to be a special election on 
Dec. 7, called to submit a bond issue 
to complete the water plant, and at 
that time, the jitney owners ask that 
their proposal, which the Council re- 
jected, be submitted. 
Phoenix is circulating: petitions for 
municipal ownership ot buses and it is 
possible that this question too will be 
submitted. 


Residents of Miami Must Decide 


Miami (Fla.) voters will decide on 
Nov. 1 if they want to buy the defunct 
Miami Traction Company’s track, fran- 
chise and rolling stock for $50,000 cash 
and a “bad account due” of approxi- 
mately $73,000, which it is claimed the 
system owes the city for paving and 
bridge liens. The city is to vote on is- 
suing bonds for $100,000, half of which 
will be paid the Tatum interests for the 
assets of the system. The liens are to 
be canceled. The other $50,000—if the 
city votes the issue—will be used to 
equip the 5 miles of the system with 
poles and trolley wire so that the lines 


may run as trolley lines instead of on 


storage batteries as previously. 

Since the fire which destroyed the 
company’s powerhouse and carhouse 
more than a year ago the line has not 
resumed operation. Many suggestions 
and propositions for operating the line 
have been offered from time to time. A 
few months back the Miami Chamber 
of Commerce offered its assistance in 
securing a franchise for some operator 
who would undertake to provide the 
city with railway service. 

The present plan is to lease the sys- 
tem under some arrangement to the 
Miami Beach Electric Company, which 
is operated by the Carl C. Fisher 
interests. 


Ordinance Passed Forcing 
Presentation of Elec- 
trification Plans 


Favorable action has been taken by 
the City Council of Buffalo, N. Y., on 
the ordinance proposed by Frank C. 
Perkins, the Socialist member of the 
board, for electrification of the steam 
railroad lines within the city limits. The 
ordinance provides that a plan must be 
submitted by the railroads by Feb. 1, 
1922, and carried out one year later. 
The action of the Council was unani- 
mous. 

For years the municipal authorities 
have been discussing the advisability 
of enacting such an ordinance as it 
affects the New York Central belt line 
operating largely through the north 
park residential section, but representa- 
tives of the railroads always have con- 
tended that the cost would be too great. 
Some time ago a hearing was held on 
the proposed ordinance and railroad en- 
gineers said electrification of rail lines 
within the city would cost millions. 
The ordinance enacted by the Council 
forces the railroads to submit an elec- 
trification plan within the next four 
months. 
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New York Subway’s Seventeenth An-- 
niversary.— Posters of the Subway Sun 
and Elevated Express are featuring the 
seventeenth anniversary of the opening 
of th New York subways by the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company. The 
posters show former Mayor McClellan 
and other well-known men marching 
from the City Hall to board the first 
train on Oct. 27, 1904. 


Action on Extensions Deferred.—The 
public utilities committee of the Board 
of Supervisors of San Francisco, Cal., 
met on Oct. 19 to discuss the municipal 
Railway extensions. The advantages 
and disadvantages of the several tun- 
nel routes were gone over thoroughly. 
Final action on the matter was put 
over for two weeks. It is more 
than likely that if the various improve- 
mént associations fail to agree on the 
extensions the Board of Supervisors 
will take the matter in its own hands 
and arbitrarily make decisions. The 
plans for this improvement have been 
referred to in detail previously in this 
paper. 

American Legion Convention in 
Kansas City.—A special issue of the 
Railwayan, the monthly “organization 
magazine” of the Kansas City Rail- 
ways, will be published in honor of 
the convention of the American Legion, 
in Kansas City, Oct. 31, Nov. 1 and 2. 
This issue will contain more than 200 
pictures of army and battlefront scenes 
and portraits of members of the rail- 
way organization who had been in serv- 
ice. The company has slightly more 
than 3,000 employees, and among them 
are 1,500 ex-service men, said to be 
the largest percentage of former serv- 
ice men employed by ‘any similar com- 
pany of the size of the railway in the 
United States. 

300 Veterans Meet.—The first annual 
banquet of the Veteran Employees’ 
Club of the Twin City Rapid Transit 
Company employees in Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and suburbs was held on Oct. 
11 at the Central Y. M. C. A. in Minne- 
apolis. The “oldtimers” seemed to 
enjoy the get-together at which many 
“youngsters” listened to tales of the 
old horse car days. The occasion was 
just to “reminisce” and hear the story 
of railway development in those parts. 
Mike Donovan, who entered the serv- 
ice in 1875 and “worked under every 
management and master mechanic,” 
was there and so also was “Hod” Carte 
of 1883 days. Horace Lowry, president 
of the Twin City Rapid Transit Com- 
pany and son of the founder of the 
company, came to the gathering te 
commend his trainmen for their loy- 
alty. He said: “With such support as 
we are given I don’t see how any cor. 
poration could fail to succeed.” 
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Valuation Testimony Heard 


$85,573,196 at Prevailing Prices Fixed 
As Reproduction Cost of United 
Railways, St. Louis 


The taking of testimony by the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission to de- 
ermine the value of the property of 
he United Railways, St. Louis, Mo., 
ook up Oct. 18, 19, 20 and 21 in St. 
souis, with one witness on the stand. 
jearings were then adjourned for’ a 
nonth to give the City Counselor and 
lis associates time to study the figures 
ubmitted. 

Counsel for Receiver Wells and the 
ompany submitted several sets of val- 
ation figures as follows: 

1.—Reproduction, based upon prevail- 
ng prices of material and labor, Jan. 
, 1920, $85,573,196, including depreci- 
tion. 

2.—Replacement at prices prevailing 
une 30, 1921, $82,202,727, including 
epreciation. 

3.—Replacement new if based upon 
verage prices for a five-year period 
eginning June 380, 1916, and ending 
une 30, 1921, $70,201,102, including 
epreciation. 

The inventory and exhibits submitted 
ll ten volumes of foolscap paper width 
nd length, and include 4,500 pages of 
ypewritten matter. W. B. Bennett, 
fadison, Wis., formerly engineer for 
he Wisconsin Railroad Commission, 
nd now an associate of F. W. Doolittle, 
lew York, in charge of the valuation 
rork for the company, was the only 
itness during the four days. He is 
) be cross examined later. The com- 
lission sought to shorten the hearing 
nd cut out much oral testimony, but 
yunsel for the receiver and the corpo- 
ation objected on the ground that they 
anted the record to be complete in 
ase the decision of the commission was 
ich as to force the case into the 
yurts for review. j 
James L. Harrop, engineer for the 
issouri Public Service Commission, 
ho appraised the property of the com- 
any, fixed the value at $48,936 805, in 
is report last spring. 
as based on average prices of labor 
id material for thirteen years be- 
veen 1906 and 1918. That cost de- 
‘eciated to represent physical condi- 
on of the property was $34,285,531. 
is figures were on the “investment” 
an. 

Neither the railway’s nor Mr. Har- 
p’s figures include any intangibles— 
lowances for consolidation, or as a 
ing concern, etc. These items are to 
. added by the commission. 

Taking Mr. Harrop’s own figures, 
e railways submitted a fourth valua- 
m of $66,867,486, which is an exten- 
mn of the inventory brought up to 
te. The railways’ “investment cost” 
ures were only $1,527,767 higher 


His estimate 


than Mr. Harrop’s on the same inven- 
tory, complete. 

In making the opening statement to 
the Commission, Thomas Elmer Francis, 
of the receiver’s counsel, appealed for a 
liberal valuation on the ground that cap- 
ital would not be attracted for sorely 
needed improvements and extension, 
and future rapid transit, unless the 
present security holders were treated 
fairly. He was cut short by the com- 
mission, which decided that arguments 
would be heard after all the testimony 
is in. Mr. Francis gave details of in- 
creased operating costs since 1916 and 
asserted that the universal transfer 
system had saved the car riders $7,784,- 
000 in 1920 alone and more than $75,- 
000,000 since the consolidation in 1900. 

The outstanding securities of the cor- 
poration, now in receivership, exceed 
$100,000,000. Two years ago the city 
and the company agreed to a tentative 
valuation of $60,000,000. - This was 
changed later by the commission to $50,- 
000,000 for rate making purposes. The 
present fare of 7 cents is to run until 
Jan. 1, 1922, when it was supposed that 
the new valuation would be decided. A 
decision, however, is not expected in 
that time now and an extension may be 
granted. The latest report shows that 
revenue is hardly sufficient to pay 6 per 
cent on the $50,000,000. 

City Counselor Caulfield stated the 
city would contend that the value of all 
United Railways property for rate- 
making purposes was not more than 
$45,000,000. It is expected that he will 
challenge the company to show that 
more than $25,000,000 had been invested 
by the stockholders. The other $20,- 
000,000, he said, was “contributed by 
the public.” He did not reveal the 
source of his figures. 

Mr. Caulfield told the commission the 
burden is upon the company to show 
that it is entitled to charge more than 
5 cents, the contract fare as fixed by the 
city charter. He declared: “If it fails 
to move the commission, whose aid is 
invoked to relieve it from its contract, 
the citizens will get. a 5-cent fare.” 

In reply Mr. Francis said: 


I must utter a note of warning. My dis- 
tinguished opponent (Caulfield) is pursuing 
a course that, like a boomerang, will return 
to sm‘te those whom he represents, You 
cannot harm this company without inflicting 
injury upon the public which it serves. Any 
increase in taxes, any burden imposed upon 
it that increases its expenses or decreases 
its revenue; any action that will prevent 
or retard the flow of new capital to its 
treasury, is bound to affect its ability to 
give proper service. 


The hearings are not expected to be 
resumed before the last of November. 


Railway Line Not Profitable.—It is 
reported that the property of the St. 
John’s Electric Company, the local 
operating railway in St. Augustine, 
Fla., has been offered to the city as 
a gift. 
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Electric Purchase Approved 


California Commission Authorized 
Western Pacific to Purchase Sac- 
ramento Northern Railroad 


The State Railroad Commission of 
California on Oct. 18 authorized the 
Western Pacific Railroad to purchase 
the Sacramento Northern (Electric) 
Railroad including all its properties, 
rights and franchises. Under the terms 
of the sale the Western Pacific is to 
pay $730,000 in cash for the physical 
property and to assume the payment 
of the outstanding bonds of the com- 
pany, On the basis of the present 
market value of Western Pacific bonds 
given in exchange for the bonds of the 
Sacramento Northern the total pur- 
chase price is $4,450,000. This includes 
the $730,000 cash payment and the 
expense entailed in the exchange of 
bonds. 

The Western Pacific Railroad Cor- 
poration, parent company of the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad, had already 
acquired more than 97 per cent of the 
outstanding stock and more than 98 
per cent of the outstanding bonds of 
the Sacramento Northern. The bonds 
were acquired by the exchange of 
Western Pacific bonds for the bonds of 
the Sacramento Northern at the ex- 
change basis of $80 Western Pacific 
bonds to $100 Sacramento Northern 
bonds. The stock of the Sacramento 
Northern was obtained at the rate of 
$27.50 per share for the first preferred 
stock, $15 per share for second pre- 
ferred and $6 for common. 

This stock control placed the Western 
Pacific Railroad Corporation in control 
of the Sacramento Northern and the 
directors of the Sacramento Northern 
voted for the sale of the property to 
the Western Pacific. 

Of the outstanding stock of the 
Sacramento Northern $136,800 par 
value and of the outstanding bonds 
$80,094 have not been deposited under 
the Western Pacific offer. Additional 
time has been granted in which to make 
deposits. 

The Western Pacific is to acquire 
the Sacramento Northern through a 
subsidiary company known as the Sac- 
ramento Northern Railway capitalized 
for $1,000,000. It was necessary to 
form a subsidiary company, it was 
pointed out, because under the Western 
Pacific mortgage it cannot advance any 
money to a company of which it does 
not own the entire capital stock. The 
Western Pacific Company, by the terms 
of the Railroad Commission’s decision 
of Oct. 18, is authorized to use $4,450,- 
000 of the preceeds obtained from the 
bond issue previously authorized; to 
acquire the stock of the Sacramento 
Northern Railway: the new subsidiary 
ern Railroad. The Sacramento North- 
ern Railway is authorized to use 
$730,000 from the proceeds obtained 
from the sale of its stock to acquire 
the properties of the Sacramento 
Northern Railroad. The remainder of 
the proceeds are to be used as working 
capital. “age 
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Reorganization Ordinance 
Prepared 


The city attorneys of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
have prepared an ordinance for presen- 
tation to Council authorizing the city to 
enter into the agreement with the Phil- 
adelphia Company and Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways looking toward the reorganization 
of the Pittsburgh Railways. This agree- 
ment was drawn up by the city attor- 
neys and counsel for the Philadelphia 
Company. 

George N. Munro, Jr., special city 
counsel in charge of public utility legis- 
lation, said that while he was anxious 
to have the measure introduced at once 
and thus open the door for discussion on 
the proposition and an early decision, it 
would probably be held up another week. 
This delay, he said, was due to the fact 
that counsel for the Philadelphia Com- 
pany, now absent from the city, has not 
had an opportunity to approve-or reject 
a proposed amendment to the agree- 
ment. 

The amendment as proposed by Mr. 
Monro provides that the new company 
shall assume full liability for the pay- 
ment of all damage claims against the 
old company. Since the railway was 
placed in the hands of receivers many 
persons. have been awarded damages in 
the local courts.. These claims, accord- 
ing to -Mr. Monro, now. amount to 
$600,000. 

He proposes to_have the new company 
pay the claims in ten instalments, al- 
lowing ten years in which to pay off the 
debt. Lawyers representing a majority 
of those who were awarded damages 
have agreed to this. proposition, Mr. 
Monro said. The proposed amendment 
is the only change which will be made 
in the agreement before it is consid- 
ered by Council. 

Many pamphlets containing a copy 
of the agreement on reorganization 
were mailed to various boards of trade 
and other civie organizations through- 
out the city, with the request that they 
study the proposition and offer criti- 
cism and suggestions, only a few have 
sent replies to Council. A majority of 
them approved the agreement, some 
with reservations, but each requested a 
public hearing before final action is 
taken by Council. 

The terms of the agreement for the 
reorganization as proposed to be exe- 
cuted by the city and the railway were 
reviewed in the ELEctrtc RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for July 30, page 180. 


Status of Security Holders Fixed 

Judge Mayer in the United States Dis- 
trict Court has handed down an opinion 
in the suit of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company against 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit 
Company, defining the status of the 
lien of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit gold 
5s of 1945, as a first lien in equity upon 
the property acquired with the pyro- 
ceeds of $2,125,000 of the bonds, and 
upon property acquired with later pro- 
ceeds amounting to $889,705, and such 
property acquired by the. Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Company as is subject 
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to the lien of the first and refunding 
mortgage dated July 1, 1902. The 
opinion was confined solely to the ques- 
tion of the priority liens as between 
the trustees of the two mortgages. 
The 1945 mortgage was made in 1895 
to secure an issue of $7,000,000 of 5 
per cent gold bonds and 1902 mortgage 
to secure an authorized issue of $100,- 
000,000 gold 4s. 


Daily Receipts Up $1,050 
Despite Industrial Depression Connecti- 


cut Company Is Doing Much Better 
Than a Year Ago 


President L. S. Storrs and the fed- 
eral trustees of the Connecticut Com- 
pany met on Oct. 28 with the Public 
Utilities Commission in Hartford and 
discussed the financial condition of the 
company. Coming after three consec- 
utive hearings before the commission on 
petitions for a reduction in fares, it is 
believed that a formal statement from 
the Connecticut Company as to its at- 


titude on rates will be made in the im-.- 


mediate future. 
The federal trustees will meet in New 


Haven on Oct. 29 and it is expected that 


they will take a “positive attitude” on 
the fare situation as recommended by 
President Storrs in his memorandum 
now: before the Public Utilities Com- 
mission. The company is now making 
some money and it is in a better finan- 
cial condition than during the last two 
years, aS was shown in President 
Storrs’ statement to the trustees. 


Fare CHANGES UNLIKELY 
BEFORE SPRING 


Indications are that fare reductions 
will get more serious consideration next 
spring than this winter because of the 
uncertainties of winter weather and 
their effect on railway transportation. 


Twenty or more buses on various: 


lines are being continued in operation 
by the Connecticut Company at a daily 
loss of $150. The Public Utilities Com- 
mission was informed of this fact by 
W. J. Flickinger, assistant to President 
L. S. Storrs, during the hearings for 
lower fare rates. Mr. Flickinger said: 
We are running these lines only for the 
service they afford, not for revenue. Our 
experience has gone far enough to show us 
that bus operation costs more than trolleys 
because much rolling stock is required. 
According to him, under present 
maintenance costs, buses would have to 
be operated at. full capacity throughout 
the day at a 5-cent fare in order to 
make expenses. He said it cost $20 a 
day to operate a trolley-owned bus. 
The financial statement of the com- 
pany as made by Mr. Storrs covers the 
first seven months of each year from 
1916 to 1921 and shows that the oper- 
ating revenue in those periods increased 
more than $3,000,000 since 1916 and 
that the operating expenses nearly 
doubled. Taxes have increased from 
over $260,000 to more than $400,000. 
The non-operating income has decreased 
from approximately $150,000 to a little 
over $5,000. 
The following table shows the net in- 
come available for return on the capital 


_tive attitude in the matter of our rates 
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invested in the first seven months of the 
past five years: : 


AONE deepels sre ween Mere $2,133,726 
LOM Ts etcedene fork ote ee 1,653,573 
1913, ce tie hee not ae ee 1/274 890 
T9L9C Fee hoe ae aye eee 1,042,625 | 
1920 (deficit)...+-... 660+ +++ 66,913 
Pon Gala R Rt 2. «0 1,352,917 || 


* i statement to the trustees Mr, — 
Storrs said: a 
It seems to be desirable to take a posi | 


of fare in order to meet the feeling on the 
part of the most conservative of the public 
that’ the time has come for reduction. | 

This is based upon the argument that . 
the company was relieved by the last 
Legislature of the paving and bridge obli- — 
gations, a lower rate of taxation was estab- 
lished and above all the competitive motor | 
bus has been very generally eliminated. © 
Furthermore, the general reductions in the ~ 
price of coal and other commodities should — 
have a corresponding effect upon our oper- ° 
ating costs and an anticipated reduction | 
in the rates of pay will have a marked 
effect upon our pay-roll costs. 

There is no question that the 10-cent_ 
rate of fare is considered abnormally nigh 
and it is all the more of a burden to a | 
majority of the car riders due to vay 
drastic reduction in industrial rates of pay 
and unemployment conditions. 

There is no question but that the people. 
of the State generally recognized the neew™ 
for the higher rate of fare when it was 
inaugurated and are still willing to pay — 
that rate without much comment, but are 
expecting us to make some voluntary req 
duction. 


Mr. Storrs points out that the de- 
crease in car riders is marked, but he 
attributes this solely to industrial con-— 
ditions. He points out that at the pres- 
ent time the daily receipts are averag- 
ing $1,050 a day more than they did 
during November, 1920. The increased 
revenue has been obtained in centers 
where the jitneys have only recently 
been restricted. 

Mr. Storrs predicts the net revenue 
in November and December will be the 
same as last year. The cash balance of 
the company, he says, is better than it 
has been the past eighteen months. On 
Oct. 1 the company had a cash balance 
of $419,120, with all due accounts paid, 
while in 1920, the excess of accounts 
due over cash on hand was $365,000. 


Municipal Lines Have a 
Theoretical Surplus 


According to figures reported by the 
City Comptroller, the receipts of the 
Detroit (Mich.) Municipal Railway for 
the month of September amounted to 
$31,137 and in the same period of time’ 
operating expenses, not including inter- 
est on bonds, sinking fund or taxes, 
amounted to $26,313. To meet the 
charges for sinking fund, bond interest. 
and taxes, money is being taken from 
the construction fund, and this action 
it is cited is justified by the ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that such charges are capital costs and 
may properly be charged to construc- 
tion until the street rahe system is 
complete. 

The municipal street raii@ane officials 
expect that the returns from the mu- 
nicipal lines will be greatly increased 
as soon as the so-called day-to-day lines 
are taken over by the city. These lines 
will connect with the municipal lines 
already in operation making a more 
complete system of north and south fe 
well as cross-town lines. 

A 5-cent fare is being collected on 


| October 29, 1921 
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all municipal lines, and according to 
the city charter a rate of fare must be 
charged sufficient to meet operating ex- 
penses, sinking fund and _ interest 
charges and taxes. If it is found that 
the present rate is not sufficient to meet 
all charges and return the money taken 
from the construction fund the fare 
will be raised. 


$4,464,828 Deficit for Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit 


The Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company, New York, N. Y., closed the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, with a 
deficit of $4,464,828, as a result of com- 
bined operations on its subways and 
elevated lines. The deficit is the com- 
pany’s worst showing for any year, be- 
ing nearly double the 1920 deficit of 
$2,235,836, and exceeding the deficit of 
$3,810,339 in 1919, the largest hereto- 
fore recorded. High labor costs and 
‘inflated commodity prices are given as 
the cause of the poor income statement 
of the company, which points to its con- 
tractual obligations calling for a 5-cent 
fare as compelling the company to 
render service to the public at less than 
cost. 

During the year the total number of 
passengers carried was 1,013,678,831, 
a record. Recent months, however, 
‘have shown a falling off in gross reve- 
_tiue, indicating a check in the growth 
of passenger traffic. 

Gross revenue for twelve months 
amounted to $55,031,941, an increase of 
$3,553,531 over the preceding year, 
while operating expenses totaling $36,- 

_ 024,646 showed an increase of $4,329,- 
A387. ; 

An increase in amount of taxes 
assignable to operation of $112,284 in 
1921 further lowered the company’s 
operating income, which shrunk from 
$17,159,791 in 1920 to $16,271,601 in 
1921. Total income deductions for the 
year amounted to $21,375,551 compared 
with $20,003,996 in 1920. 

A comparative income statement of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany for the twelve months ended with 
June, 1921 and 1920: 


EEE § a Sa $55,031,041 $51,478,411 
_ Net after taxes.... 16,271,601 17,159,791 
‘Total income ..... 16,910,724 17,768,160 
Deficit after charges. 4,464,826 2,235,837 


The deficit of the charges is exclu- 
sive of deficit accruals under the pro- 
visions of Contract No.-3-and_ related 
certificates which under these agree- 
ments .with the city are payable from 
future earnings. For twelve months 
to July 1, 1921, these accruals amounted 
to $11,016,654. ‘ 


Railway Loses Money.—The opera- 
tion of the Paducah (Ky.) Electric 
Company during the past twelve months 
thas been at a loss, according to a re- 
port by Manager A. S. Nichols to the 
City Commissioners and Mayor. The 
report shows operating expenses to be 
$174,304, and gross earnings $171,338. 
_ Taxes were $7,948, leaving a shortage 
of $10,914. 


Financial 


News Notes 


Suit for Appointment of Receiver Re- 
fused.—Saul Zielonka, city solicitor of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has refused the re- 
quest of Robert S. Alcorn, attorney, 
that he bring suit for a receiver for 
the Cincinnati Traction Company and 
for $1,000,000 back franchise tax. 


Long-Term Bends Offered.—Edward 
B. Smith & Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., are offering $100,000 of the Phila- 
delphia & Garrettford Street Railway’s 
first mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds. 
The price is 77 and interest to yield 
6.75 per cent. Due date is Aug. 1, 1955. 


Must Resume Trolley Service—The 
Mayor .and City Commission of 
Manistee, . Mich., have notified the 
Manistee Railway that unless service is 
restored within thirty days the fran- 
chise will be forfeited. Railway serv- 
ice in Manistee was suspended Sept. 1. 

Another Indiana Company Surrenders 
Franchise.—The Terre Haute, Indianap- 
olis & Eastern Traction Company has 
filed notice with the Indiana Public 


Service Commission of the surrender 


of all of its franchises in Indiana. There 
were some thirty franchises in all that 
will now be exchanged for the indeter- 
minate permit of the Public Service 
Commission. 

Claims Ordered to Be Filed.—The 
bond of R. W. Levering, receiver of the 
Lafayette (Ind.) Service Company, op- 
erating the railway system of Lafa- 
vette, was fixed at $5,000 following his 
appointment as receiver by Judge An- 
derson in Federal Court recently. Judge 
Anderson ordered that all claims 
against the company must be filed with- 
in ninety days. Mr. Levering was ap- 
pointed receiver of the company on 
Oct. 18. 

Wants Tracks Removed.—The San 
José (Cal.) Railroads has petitioned 
the State Railroad Commission for per- 
mission to remove its tracks on Keyes 
Street from Tenth to the end of the 
line. The company also requests the 
substitution of a single track instead 
of the double one on Tenth from Reed 
to Keyes Streets. Lack of patronage 
and the financial inability to meet pay- 
ing expenses are advanced as the rea- 
sons for the removal. 

Railway Must Pay Taxes.—By a deci- 
sion of the State Supreme Court at 
Olympia, the Seattle Municipal Rail- 
way must pay taxes levied against it 
during the month of March, 1919, in 
which month the system was conveyed 
to the city by the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Company. Both the city and 
power company appealed from the judg- 
ment of the lower court, which held 
the taxes payable, and which refused 
to adjudicate the amounts payable as 


- between the city and the company. 


The State Supreme Court affirms the 
lower court and holds that, in so far as 
the present action is concerned, there 
is nothing for the court to adjudicate. 


Many Shares of Stock Bought.—The 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., reports that 
since June 30 more than 1,500 men and 
women have bought shares of the 3 
per cent preferred stock of the com- 
pany. These shares were bought with 
cash or in monthly payments. The 
details of the campaign describing the 
offering of this stock locally were re- 
viewed in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL, issue of July 16. 


Bonds Extended.—Notice has been 
given to holders of the first consoli- 
dated (new first) mortgage bonds of 
the Minneapolis Street Railway, issued 
jointly with the Minneapolis, Lyndale 
& Minnetonka Railway, due Jan. 15, 
1922, that these bonds have been ex- 
tended to Jan. 15, 1925. Interest will 
be 7 per cent from Jan. 15, 1922, and 
it is said further that holders may ex- 
tend their bonds bond for bond with 
the payment to them of $10 for each 
bond extendéd, the privilege being sub- 
ject to cancellation without notice. The 
cash payment is to be made at the 
time of the delivery of the bonds with 
the extended coupon. 


First and Refunding Bonds Offered.— 
A new issue of $16,000,000 of Phila- 
delphia Company, first refunding and 
collateral trust mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds, series A, dated Feb. 1, 
1919, and due Feb. 1, 1944, is being of- 
fered by a syndicate composed of Lee, 
Higginson & Company, Ladenburg, 
Thalmann & Company and Hayden 
Stone & Company. The bonds are of- 
fered at $87 and interest yielding about 
7.18 per cent. The issue is secured by 
first mortgage (subject only to $300,- 
000 bonds) on gas properties valued 
by independent engineers at more than 
$35,000,000 and by a first lien on securi- 
ties valued at more than $21,000,000. 
The total valuation of properties and 
securities on which these bonds are a 
first lien is more than $56,000,000. 


Briefs Ordered Filed in Depreciation 
Case.—No arguments were presented 
by either side at the preliminary hear- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the matter of deprecia- 
tion charges of the Washington Rail- 
way & Electric Company. The com- 
mission was satisfied with the presenta- 
tion of an agreed statement of facts. 
The legal representatives of the Public 
Utilities Commission and of the Wash- 
ington Railway & Electric Company 
were instructed to file their briefs 
within thirty days, after which a date 
will be set for oral argument. The 
railway contends that it is an inter- 
state carrier and as such the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission would 
have jurisdiction over its depreciation 
charges. The commission contends. that 
the railway is not an interstate car- 
rier within the meaning of the trans- 
portation act. 


~~ 
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Advance of Fare Case Urged 


Supreme Court to Be Asked to Advance 
Proceeding Involving Right to 
Charge Seven Cents 


The United States Court of Appeals 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, has certified three 
questions to the United States Supreme 
Court, in the appeal of the city of 
Louisville from the restraining injunc- 
tion of Judge Walter Evans of the 
United States District Court at Louis- 
ville, preventing the city of Louisville 
from interfering with the Louisville 
Railway in charging a 7-cent fare. In 
this action the city held that the rail- 
way violated a contract, calling for a 
5-cent fare, while the company con- 
tended that it had no contract. The 
Court of Appeals in June failed to 
reach a conclusion in the matter and in 
view of the number of questions in- 
volved decided to let the Supreme 
Court settle them. 

It is understood that the city has 
already arranged to present a motion 
in the Supreme Court to advance the 
case to the spring docket. 

The questions certified to the Su- 
preme Court from the federal Court 
of Appeals were: 


1. Did the act of 1856 have the effect 
of making revocable that immunity from 
rate regulation evidenced by the 5-cent 
contract which was purported by the char- 
ter and by thé contract of April, 1864? 

2. Did such immunity terminate with 
the end of the original charter term in 
1894? 

3. Did the acceptance by the company 
of the Constitution of 1891 have the effect 
of making revocable any such existing im- 
munity? 


Regarding the first question City 
Attorney Lawton said: 


The court for all practical purposes 
decides that the city and the company had 
been delegated the power by the Legislature 
in the ’60s and ’70s to enter into a rate 
contract and the city and company did 
enter into such a contract for a 5-cent fare. 
At that time there was in existence an act 
of the legislature of 1856 providing that 
all the charters and franchises shall be 
subject to amendment or repeal at the 
will of the legislature, provided, however, 
that no amendment or repeal shall impair 
vested rights. 


Relative to the second question, Mr. 
Lawton said that the charter of the 
old company expired in 1894, but in 
1886 the Legislature had extended it 
ninety-nine years. This involves the 
question of whether the extension also 
continued the rate contract made with 
the city. 

The third question asks for inter- 
pretations of several sections of the 
Constitution, Mr. Lawton explained. 

Mr. Barnes maintained that there 
was no contract existing at the time 
of the institution of the suit, and that, 
“assuming that there was a proposed 
contract, it seems that it would not be 
binding either on the city or the rail- 
way company.” 

Mr. Barnes’ 
question were: 


The original charter of the railway was 
for thirty years, from 1864. It was ex- 


views on the second 


tended in 1886. Did this extension secure 
to the railway the right to charge a fixed 
fare or did this immunity from change 
expire in 1894 and leave the right to the 
Legislature—by itself or through the city 
—to reduce the fare as might be equitable? 


Mr. Barnes said in regard to the third 
question: 


If the Supreme Court comes to the 
conclusion that under the act of 1856 (1) 
there is no binding contract, or (2) that 
whatever might have been the result of the 
arrangement between the company and the 
city in 1864, this arrangement expired in 
1894, or (8) that the arrangement as to 
fare became revocable by the adoption of 
the constitution in 1891 there is no existing 
contract and the railway company has the 
right to insist on a rate of fare that will 
not be confiscatory. 


One-Half Fare for Children in 
District of Columbia 
A bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Repre- 
sentative Dyer of Missouri making it 
mandatory for the street railways op- 
erating in the District of Columbia to 


charge one-half the regular rate of fare- 


for children between the ages of six 
and twelve years. The bill provides 
that children under six years of age 
should be carried free when accom- 
panied by an adult. The bill makes 
provision for half fare for all pupils, 
under eighteen years of age, of day or 
night institutions of learning. 

The measure provides that these tick- 
ets shall be honored only at times when 
the school of which the passenger is a 
pupil is in session. The tickets are to 
be sold in lots of ten each, and are to 
be furnished only upon presentation of 
a certificate from the principal of the 
school. 

The half-fare provisions in the bill 
carry with it the privilege of a universal 


transfer. The measure carries a penalty 


clause which assesses a forfeit of $25 
for each offense. 


New Five-Cent Fare Zones 
Established 


Additional 5-cent fare zones will be 
started on the lines of the Boston 
(Mass.) Elevated Railway on Nov. 24. 
The routes scheduled are as follows: 


Allston Railroad Bridge Allston to Porter 
Square, North Cambridge, via Central 
Square, Cambridge. 

North Beacon Street, Market Street to 
Allston railroad bridge 

Western Avenue, Watertown Arsenal and 
Central Square, Cambridge. 

Market Street,. Washington Street to 
Western Avenue. 

Cottage Farm, Brookline Street, Central 
Square. 

Pearl Street and Putnam Avenue to 
Central Square. 

Kendall 


Harvard Square, 
via Broadway. 

Spring Hill, Kendall Square line. 

Porter Square, Kendall Square via Broad- 
way. ; 

Sullivan Square, 
bridge. 

Harvard Square, Dudley Street line be- 
tween Harvard Square and Charles River 
road, Cambridge. 

Jeffries Point line between Harvard 
Square or Central Square and Charles River 
road Cambridge. 

Beacon Street between reservoir and the 
Boston-Brookline line. 


Square line 


Central Square, Cam- 


Relief Sought in Jacksonville 


Railway There Merely Meeting Ex- — 
penses on a Seven-Cent Fare— 
Company’s Cards on Table 


Relief from city assessments for pay- 
ing and sewers, a higher fare or some 
relief for the company is the plea of 
the Jacksonville (Fla.) Traction Com- 
pany, a Stone & Webster property, 
made before the City Council by Pete: 
Q. Knight, Tampa, general counsel in 
Florida for Stone & Webster. It re- 
sulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee to meet with Receiver E. J. 
Triay to see if some agreeable and 
equitable solution cannot be reached. 

Mr. Knight argued that the present 
fare, 7 cents, granted by the Railroad 
Commission of the State last year, has 
enabled the line to pay operating ex- 
penses only and that not a cent has 
been laid away to meet indebtedness 
of $1,000,000 hanging over the system 
when receivership was instituted. 

There will be a city levy of $100,000 
on the paving of Main Street, he tol 
the Council, and he stated that the 
company could not meet it. It cannot 
borrow. further, he said, because it is 
not paying its present indebtedness. 

This system is paying a levy of 3 
per cent of its gross revenues to the 
city under its franchise—a sort of 
franchise tax—and it is possible that 
some relief in this connection may be 
the avenue taken to solve the problem. 

In discussing the matter later, Mr. 
Knight said to the representative of the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL! 

We considered it the best plan to lay 
all our cards on the table. So we have 
done so. This is a matter which concerns 
all of the people of Jacksonville. Their 
representatives on the City Council will 
confer with the receiver for the traction 
company and they will find out just what 
the situation is. We would be glad in-. 
deed to be able to earn our way with a~™ 
7-cent fare, or a lesser fare, if it were 
possible. 

The fact is, the street railway business 
throughout the country is in a bad way 
and has been for years. Everything that 
enters in their operation has increased in 
price in recent, years, and there are very 
few places wheré the people enjoy, as in 
Tampa, a 5-cent fare, ~ 
_ In Pensacola the traction company is 
in a receivership and the fare there is 8 
cents. In Miami the railway threw up the 
sponge about a year ago and has not 
operated a car since, and the city is now 
considering purchasing the property and 
operating it as St. Petersburg did with 
its traction line about two years ago At 
St. Augustine the owners of the railway 
recently offered virtually to give the city 
its property, if it would undertake to make 
the betterments which the city government 


there is insisting shall be made by the 
traction company. 


“Two Bells” ‘Will Contain 
Bulletins 


Two Bells, the official publication of 
the Los Angeles (Cal.) Railway, will 
hereafter print bulletins which have 
heretofore been posted in division bul-— 
letin books. This change will enable 
the trainmen to read the notices at 
their leisure and therefore avoid the 
unnecessary crowding around the bul- 
letin book. The bulletins will be ef- 
fective on the day Two Bells is is-_ 
sued unless otherwise mentioned. Divi- 
sion superintendents keep a complete 
file of this booklet. , 
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Permits for Jitney Operation 
Granted in Tacoma 


The city of Tacoma has undertaken 
the regulation of jitneys operating on 
its streets, the applications for permits 
having shown a marked increase since 
their ousting from Seattle streets. The 
Council has granted a number of per- 
mits for jitneys, after they were recom- 
mended by Commissioner Fred Shoe- 
maker, who passes upon all applica- 
tions. The jitney routes avoid follow- 
ing street car lines as nearly as possi- 
ble. Where the electric railway has 
not provided service, the city has given 
the jitneys full power to operate. Open 
hostilities between the platform men 
of the Tacoma Railway & Power Com- 
pany and jitney drivers broke out fol- 
lowing the granting by the City Coun- 
cil of a number of petitions to operate 
jitneys. 


Bus Company Will Seek City 
Authorization 


As a result of the recent ruling of 
the Attorney General that the Ultimate 
Bus Company, Wheeling, W. Va., comes 
under city and not state supervision 
the company will apply for a city per- 
mit. Counsel Beneke for the bus com- 
pany recently made this statement. 
Since the ruling there has been no 
further development in the long strug- 
gle between the bus company and the 
Wheeling Traction Company, and the 
buses have been running unmolested. 

The State Railroad Commission had 
previously refused a permit to the line 
and had ordered it to cease operation. 
Following the order the ruling came 
that the city had jurisdiction in the 
case. The various moves in the case 
were reviewed in the ELEcTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, issue of Oct. 8. 


Seattle’s Mayor for Private Buses 


An ordinance providing for the pur- 
chase of motor buses for operation by 
the city of Seattle into the suburban 


districts, such as Cowen Park and South > 


Beacon Hill, at a cost of $50,000 has 
been vetoed by Mayor Hugh M. Cald- 
well. The Mayor states that he can see 
no necessity for the city to invest such 
a sum in motor buses, when private in- 
terests stand ready with buses to con- 
tinue the service that they have been 
giving for years. 
Mayor Caldwell said: 


I have never favored the entire abolish- 
ing of jitney, buses. I have advocated and 
still believe in regulated bus_ service. 
Putting the traveling public both ahead of 
the bondholders represented in the acqui- 
sition of the municipal railway, and ahead 
of persons who have operated _jitneys 
without restriction, I feel that rapid trans- 
portation, properly regulated, should not 
be abolished until we have something to 
offer in place of it. ... Personally, I 
favor the issuance of permits for through 
buses furnishing rapid transportation .0 
those sections of the city not supplied by 
the car lines, and I will not while in office 
voluntarily agree to stifle the growth of 
the city by exterminating all other forms 
of transportation than that which can be 
accommodated upon the surface street rail- 
ways, which are fast becoming antiquated 
and obsolete as a modern form of trans- 
portation. 


Mayor Caldwell, however, approved a 
bill providing for exchange of transfers 


between city street cars and privately 
owned for-hire cars, acting as feeders 
to the municipal railway. He stated 
that he signed the bill because it was in 
the nature of an experiment by the 
Council to endeavor to afford relief to 
certain sections of the city that have 
been deprived of transportation, and 
that he did not wish to stand in the way 
of such experiment, although doubting 
its success. 

The Mayor expresses the opinion that 
more money would come to the city by 
accepting the offer of the jitney men to 
pay $20 a month for every private jit- 
ney operated on the Cowen Park line 
than could be made on municipal buses. 


Free Buses in Muncie 


Thrifty suburban dwellers at Muncie, 
Ind., are riding to and from the busi- 
ness district without cost in jitneys that 
formerly charged them 5 cents. Asa 
result of the war between the jitney 
owners and the Indiana Union Traction 
Company, the latter backed by an or- 
dinance passed recently by the Council, 
all jitneys now earry the sign “Free.” 

While the buses pursue their accus- 
tomed routes over streets used by the 
street cars, the policemen, charged 
with the duty of keeping buses off these 
streets, appear rather perplexed. Ap- 
parently, if the jitney drivers do not 
charge for the use of their machines 
they are not violating the city ordi- 
nance, which says that these buses shall 
not be operated for hire in streets which 
have car service. 

The truth is, of course, that the driv- 
ers are receiving money, for they ac- 
cept contributions offered by those who 
ride in their cars. The law, apparently, 
does not cover this, and it also is ru- 
mored that one who fails to make a con- 
tribution is not “seen” by some of the 
drivers the next time one waits to be 
picked up. 


Bus Regulatory Ordinance 
Passed 


The Council of Columbus, Ohio, has 
passed the bus regulatory ordinance 
which has been pending for some time. 
The measure contains among other pro- 
visions the following: 


Bus companies must ask Council for fran- 
chises. 

Bus companies must pay the city an an- 
nual license fee of 1 cent per mile for each 
bus operated, payment to be in advance. 

Companies must deposit with city a surety 
bond of $25,000 or shall carry liability 
insurance of $5,000 for a single accident, 
$25,000 for an accident injuring one or 
more persons and $5,000 for an accident 
damaging property. 

Council reserves the right to map out bus 
routes and regulate fares. 

Buses cannot operate on streets where 
there are street cars except where desig- 
nated by Council. 

No bus to be more than 86 in. wide. 

Buses must have suitable signal lights 
at night, be properly lighted at all times 
ang goals when the temperature falls be- 
ow 


Bus Company Wants Permit.—The 
Rochester Interurban Bus Line Com- 
pany has applied to the Common Coun- 
cil for permission to operate buses to 
Perry, Conesus Lake, Livenia and Le 
Roy. 


Another Bus Route Urged on 
Connecticut Company 


Nathaniel J. Scott, manager Con- 
necticut Company’s Hartford lines, con- 
ferred recently with George A. Ray and 
others representing the municipal goy- 
ernment, regarding the installation and 
routing of another bus line at Hart- 
ford. The proposed route is on Maple 
Avenue. It is generally understood 
that a favorable report will be made on 
the project to the Common Council. 
The action to be taken regarding the 
bus line on Maple Avenue is the re- 
sult of the introduction in the court of 
Common Council by Alderman Ray of 
a resolution requesting the Connecti- 
cut Company to establish such a line 
before Jan. 1, 1922. The resolution 
was referred to the Common Council 
railway committee, and it is declared 
is favored by all of the members. 


Will Consider Stage Line 


A hearing will be held by the State 
Department of Public Works on the 
application for a certificate of necessi- 
ty to operate a stage line between 
Seattle and Portland. The company, 
whose name has not been made public, 
plans to operate in competition with 
the railroads, and will pick up passen- 
gers at intermediate points. The trip 
by railroad at present requires about 
seven hours. 


Interurban Hard Hit by Autos 


Asserting that the inroads made by 
the bus lines operating between South 
Bend and Elkhart, via Mishawaka, 
and between South Bend and Niles, 
Mich., are such that the Chicago, 
South Bend & Northern Railway must 
increase fares or go bankrupt, Ralph 
Smith, general manager, appeared be- 
fore the City Council recently with a 
plea for aid. The buses operate in 
South Bend on a schedule three min- 
utes ahead of the interurban cars, and 
pick up passengers waiting for the 
electric trains. The Council has taken 
the matter under consideration. It is 
believed that the Council will pass an 
ordinance permitting the buses to enter 
the city for a stated license fee on 
streets which are not used by the rail- 
way. 


Bus Service Extended 

The Ritter Motor Bus Line is now 
operating routes between Bloomington 
and the following outlying towns: At- 
lanta, Farmer City, Colfax and El Paso. 
Two round trips are being made now 
daily between Bloomington and Atlanta. 
The Farmer City Line is an extension 
of the Leroy line. When the bus oper- 
ated as far as Leroy three round trips 
were made daily, but with the Farmer 
City extension of 10 miles two round 
trips daily are being made. The line 
between Bloomington and Colfax has 
been especially profitable. So far none 
of the lines has competed with the lines 
of the Illinois Traction System, which 
extends west and south from Bloom- 
ington. 
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Rehearing Granted on Interurban 
Line Fare in City 

The Public Service Commission has 
ordered a rehearing on its recent deci- 
sion granting the Buffalo & Lake Erie 
Traction Company, Buffalo, N. Y., a 
10-cent fare without transfers within 
the city. No date has been set for 
the new hearing. The decision is 
regarded by the municipal authorities 
of Buffalo as the first step in the fight 
to upset the ruling of the commission, 
involving recent legislation giving the 
utilities board power to overthrow 
existing franchises between public 
service corporations and municipalities. 

In its order the commission says it 
finds the city has just grounds for its 
application for a rehearing. - Following 
the ruling of the commission giving 
a 10-cent fare without interchange of 
transfers with the International Rail- 
way, Buffalo, the Buffalo & Lake Erie 
Traction Company renewed its service 
within the city from the terminal at 
Lafayette Square and the Lackawanna 
city line. This service had been dis- 
continued for some time. 


Get Acquainted Movement 
in Springfield 

The Springfield (Ill.) Consolidated 
Railway officials have advanced a little 
on the Aristotelian theory of “Know 
Thyself.” Their philosophy is “Know 
Your Conductor and Motorman.” Pas- 
sengers will not have to study and 
analyze their moods, manners, etc., just 
to learn their names will do so that a 
courteous relationship will be estab- 
lished between the patrons of the line 
and the men who are responsible for the 
operation of the car. The company will 
placard the men’s names and Spring- 
field riders will soon be saying “Good 
morning, Jim” in answer to a conduc- 
tor’s cheery greeting. 


Complaint Made Against 
Seven-Cent Fare 


Once again the municipal authorities 
of Buffalo have opened a fight against 
the International Railway, operating the 
city traction lines. Upon recommen- 
dation of Frank C. Perkins, the Social- 
ist member of the board, the City 
Council has passed a resolution di- 
recting William S. Rann, the corpora- 
tion counsel, to draft a complaint to 
the Public Service Commission against 
the 7-cent fare. Commissioner Perkins 
advised the Council he was unable to 
obtain from the company or the com- 
mission a statement showing the in- 
erease in revenue obtained by the 
International through the boost in fare 
and the cut in wages of the company’s 
employees. Restoration of the 5-cent 
fare with free transfers is sought by 
the city. 

Complaint also will be filed by 
the city against what Commissioner 
Perkins calls “wretched service” now 
being given by the company. It is de- 
clared. that railway service has been 
reduced 20 per cent by the company, 


and that more than 125 regular runs 
have been abolished and many of the 
extra trips during the rush hours have 
been curtailed. 

Commissioner Perkins contends that 
about 150 cars lie idle in the six car- 
houses during the top peak of traffic 
and there are 260 fewer platform men 
employed than a year ago. It also is 
contended by the city that the instal- 
lation of one-man safety cars on the 
Connecticut Street line results in a 
considerable saving to the company. 


Ruling on Increased Rates 
Indefinitely Postponed 


The North Carolina Corporation Com- 
mission instead of authorizing or re- 
fusing the increased rates of fare 
sought by the Carolina Power & Light 
Company, operating in Raleigh, and the 
Durham Public Service Company has 
indefinitely postponed the issuance of 
the order. The matter has been pend- 
ing several months. 

In Raleigh the fare is 7 cents and 
the company was seeking a 1-cent in- 
crease. In Durham the fare charged is 
7 cents, but the petition called for a 
10-cent-rate. 

There will be no change in the pres- 
ent schedule in these cities and no date 
has been set for the hearing on these 
petitions. 


Pleasing the Public Spells 
Success 


The Charlottesville & Albemarle 
Railway, Charlottesville, W. Va., is at 
it again. This property, under the di- 
rection of John L. Livers, is constantly 
up and doing, putting its business 
(transportation) before the public and 
actually selling it. The latest stunt is 
extending the hospitality of the line on 
certain days to the favored ones whom 
the company wishes to have as its 
guests. 

Recently there was a state reunion 
of Confederate Veterans in Charlottes- 
ville and for the three days of the re- 
union the railway carried all the veter- 
ans free of charge. The invitation to 
ride on the lines of the Charlottesville 
& Albemarle Railway was extended 
through the daily newspapers which 
assured the men that their badge or 


uniforms would identify them. A large 


sign’ was carried on the front end of 
the cars which read “Welcome Veterans, 
Ride With Me.” 


Lending a Helping Hand 

With school funds depleted and pupils 
facing the necessity of paying tuition 
in Dade County (Fla.), Manager Ellis 
of the Miami Beach Electric Company 
has addressed an offer to the Chamber 
of Commerce agreeing to carry school 
children free in Miami Beach provided 
the action would not interfere with the 
rules of the State Railroad Commission 
and the state laws governing utilities, 
which are very strict regarding “passes” 
and free transportation. The railway 
has been commended for its action. — 


‘Transportation 


_ News Notes 


Barnes’ 


official publication of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Railway, extracts are reprinted — 


Article Reprinted.—In the | 
Oct. 15 issue of Trolley Topics the | 


from J. P. Barnes’ article contributed © | 
to the Sept. 24 issue of the ELECTRIC 


RAILWAY JOURNAL. The article, “Re- i 


lationship Between Management and | 


Men-—_A Traffic Factor,’ has been 
a subject for comment in the papers 
in Louisville. 

Applies for Rehearing——The New 
York State Railways has applied to the 


Public Service Commission for a rehear-_ 


ing on its application for an 8-cent fare | 


in Utica. The new application was 
made through Kernan & Kernan of 
Utica, counsel for the company. 


plication for a 10-cent rate and the 


finding of the commission were re- a 
viewed at length in the ELectric RAtL- — 


WAY JOURNAL, issue of Sept. 24. 


Cut in Fare Acceptable—As the re- 


sult of a petition before the Public 
Utilities Commission in which protest 
is made by the towns of Leicester and 
Auburn against the high rate of fare 
from the Worcester city line, the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Consolidated Street 
Railway has made a cut of 4 cents. 
The adjustment now provides for a 
10-cent rate from the city line to these 
towns. The Selectmen through their 
attorneys have accepted the proposal. 


Buses Active in Ohio.—Since the 
Ohio . Legislature last year passed a 
law placing motor buses under the 
same regulation as public utilities, bus 
lines are being started in nearly every 
section of the state. The books of the 
State Public Utilities ‘Commission re- 
cord that ninety lines have been regis- 
tered and twenty more applications have 
been returned for technical corrections. 
It is estimated that this number is not 
more than half of the actual number 
of bus lines that are operating in the 
state. 


Hearing Date Set.—F inal date for the 
heating of the city of St. Paul against 
the St. Paul (Minn.) City Railway on 
an order to show cause why it should 
not be restrained from putting in force 
the increase in fare from 6 cents to 7 
cents has been set by Judge H. R. Brill 
of the Ramsey district court for Noy. 
15. The city will not be ready before 
that date. A temporary restraining 
order was effective on Sept. 5 against 
putting in the 7-cent: fare and four 
tickets for 25 cents as granted by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 
mission. The hearing on the Minne- 
apolis Street Railway’s emergency fare 
of 7. cents or four rides for 25 cents will 
probably not come up until the commis- 
sion determines the permanent rate. 


The @ 
story of the rejection of the former ap- | 


1 
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ALABAMA—Relative Rights on Street 
of Railway and House Mover. 
Use of a public street to move a 


building, requiring consent of the 
proper municipal authorities, also re- 
quires exercise of reasonable care so 
as not to interfere unreasonably with 
the public right, and such right so to 
use the street is subordinate to other 
lawful uses, as ‘by a street railway, 
which is not under duty to remove ob- 
structing posts or poles on demand of 
the mover of the building. Such poles, 
when erected under proper authority, 
are not per se nuisances. If a house 
mover is prevented from a reasonable 
use of the street by a railway he is en- 
titled to recover the reasonable differ- 
ence in the cost of removing the house 
in the manner in which he did have to 
remove it over what it would have cost 
to remove it but for the obstructions 
caused by the defendant. He cannot 
sit idle when he encounters an obstruc- 
tion and recover for this lost time. 
[Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Co. vs. Ashworth (two cases), 86 
Southern Rep., 82, 84.] 


CALIFORNIA—Railway Held Liable for 
Assault and Arrest by Guards Em- 
ployed During Strike. 

Where a street railway, during a 
strike, employed guards, acting under 
instructions from the president, at 
points where attacks had been made 
-upon the railway’s employees and cars, 
the railway was liable for the acts of 
‘such guards who assaulted and arrested 
a pedestrian in the mistaken belief 
that he was one of the strikers and 
‘had participated in the attacks, such 
assault and arrest being within the 
‘scope of their authority, regardless of 
‘the mistake that was made. [195 Pacific 
Rep., 958.] 


“FEDERAL CourT—Conditions Defined 
_ Where Franchise Has Expired. 


Where the franchise of a _ street 
-yailway company has expired, the city 
may require the company within a rea- 
sonable time to remove its tracks and 
-other property from the streets with- 
out depriving the street railway of. its 
-property without due process of law. 
Day to day arrangements by which the 
- continued operation of the railway is 
permitted do not give the company 
rights in the streets after the expira- 
“tion of its franchise, though they do 
entitle the company to reasonable com- 
-pensation while it is operating under 
the ordinance. The motive of the offi- 
-cers of the city and the electors in 
adopting an ordinance to construct a 
municipal railway are not the proper 
subjects of judicial inquiry, so long’ as 
the submission of the question to the 
people conforms to the requirements of 
the law. [Detroit United Railway vs. 
City of Detroit, 41 Supreme Court Rep., 
> 285.] Lay, 


ILLINOIS—Company Liable for Injuries 
Reasonably to Have Been Antic- 
ipated from Overcrowding of Its 
Cars. 

Though it is not negligence as a mat- 
ter of law for a street railway company 
to permit its cars to be overcrowded, it 
is bound to know the danger to pas- 
sengers resulting from such crowding, 
and if it accepts too many passengers 
or runs cars so infrequently as to cause 
too many to seek to ride on each car, it 
is responsible for injuries which reason- 
ably ought to have been anticipated. 
[Walsh vs. Chicago. Rys. Co., 128 
Northeastern Rep., 647.] 


IowA—Settlement of Claim for Per- 
sonal Injury Not Subject to Attack. 
Where a person, who had sustained 
a fracture of the leg on an electric car 
and had been assured by his physician 
that the bone had properly healed, ac- 
cepted a lump settlement offered by 
the company, and there was nothing to 
show that the company was guilty of 
any fraud or bad faith, the injured per- 
son, when he finds the physician’s diag- 
nosis incorrect, cannot have the settle- 
ment set aside, since the purpose of 
such settlement is to avoid litigation. 
[Pahl vs. Tri-City Railway, 181 North- 
western Rep., 670.] 


Missouri—Husband’s Negligence 
Driving Not Imputable to Wife. 


Where a man and his wife went in 
an automobile to a depot to get their 
daughter, they were not engaged in 
a joint enterprise, and the husband’s 
negligence in driving the car, if any, 
was not imputable to the wife so as to 
prevent recovery for negligence of 
operators of an interurban car at a 
street intersection. [Corn vs. Kansas 
City, C. C., & St. J. Ry., 228 North- 
western Rep., 178.] 


New JersEy—Negligence Will Not Be 
Presumed. 

The body of a man with one arm and 
leg cut off was discovered about mid- 
night on the tracks of a railway com- 
pany. There was no eye witnesses to 
the accident. The court declared that 
negligence is a fact which must be 
proved and could not be presumed, so no 
damages were awarded. [McCombe vs. 
Public Service Railway, 112 Atlantic 
Rep., 255.] 


New Yorx—Passenger May Be Ar- 
rested for Taking from a Railway 
Car a Package Left by Another 
Passenger. 

Where a passenger took with him 
from the car in which he was riding 
a package forgotten by another passen- 
ger and refused on demand to surrender 
it to the company’s representatives, 
there was legal ground for his arrest 
and prosecution for petit larceny. A 
railway company is obligated to use 
reasonable and ordinary care and 
watchfulness to protect passengers 
possession of his property while a 
passenger on its cars as against other 
passengers or persons. [Foulke vs. 
N. Y. Consolidated Ry: Co.; 127 North- 
eastern Rep., 237.] 


in 


PENNSYLVANIA—Slight Service Paid 
for by Pass Does Not Make Man 
an Employee. 

The employee of a power company, 
who in consideration of the receipt of 
an employee’s pass from a railway 
company agreed to read a meter in the 
station of the power company and hand 
a record of this reading to a conductor, 
was not an employee of the railway 
under the meaning of the Working- 
men’s Compensation Act. Hence his 
remedy for damages for injury received 
while riding on the cars was that of 
any other passenger. [Strohl vs. 
Eastern Pennsylvania Railways, 113 
Atlantic Rep., 62.] 


RHODE IsLAND—Last Clear Chance Doz- 
trine Held Inapplicable in Auto-- 
mobile Collision. 

The doctrine of last clear chance was 
held without application in an action 
by the driver of an automobile struck 
by a street car when he crossed the 
tracks on a turn ahead of him. The 
motorman’s duty to try to stop the 
car was considered not to arise until 
the plaintiff driver’s peril was apparent. 
eee vs. R. I. Co., 110 Atlantic Rep., 


UtTau—Reserved Power of State ‘to Fiz: 
Fare Can Be Exercised Despite 
City Ordinance. 

As power to fix street railway fares 
has been retained to the state by the 
public utilities act, such power can be 
exercised by it whenever the necessity 
requires, despite an ordinance of a city 
granting the railway the right to oper- 
ate over a street. Such action does not 
impair the obligation of the contract. 
[Murray City vs. Utah Light & Trac- 
tion Co., 191 Pacific Rep., 421.] 


Virginia—Carriers Are Not Required 
to Coerce Passengers Into the Ex- 
ercise of Ordinary Care. 

A carrier must exercise the highest 
degree of care for the protection and 
safety of its passengers but is not re- 
quired to coerce passengers who are 
adults and mentally competent into 
exercising ordinary care for their own 
safety, as by not alighting from the bag- 
gage door of a combination passenger 
and baggage car. [Davidson vs. Wash- 
ington & O. D. Railway, 105 South- 
eastern Rep., 669.] 


WASHINGTON—Possibility of Automo- 
bile Motor Stalling Should Have 
Been Foreseen by Motorman of 
Electric Car. 


An automobile driver, who started 
to cross the track when the electric car 
was 100 ft. distant, and who would have 
had ample time to make the crossing 
if his automobile had not unexpectedly 
skidded, causing him to stall the engine 
while the machine was on the track, was 
held not to be negligent as matter of 
law. The motorman should have kept 
his car under such control as to have 
stopped it in the event of such an occur- 
rence as stalling of motor of the auto- 
mobile.- [Brennan vs. Tacoma Ry. & 
Power Co., 191 Pacific Rep., 813.] 
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Mr. Hasbrouck of New York - 
Service Commission Joins 
Accounting Firm 


H. C. Hasbrouck, for many years 
with the Public Service Commission of 
New York as head of the accounting 
and statistical department, has re- 
signed, effective Oct. 31, to become as- 
sociated with H. C. Hopson, New York, 
consultant in utility rate and account- 
ing matters. Mr. Hasbrouck is a 
native of Troy, N. Y. He received 
his early education in the public schools 
of that city. After his graduation 
from Cornell University, where he 
specialized in economics, history and 
political and social science, he served 
for a time as assistant to the Cornell 
University registrar. In July, 1908, 
he left that position for an appoint- 
ment as junior statistician with the 
then only recently organized Public 
Service Commission for the Second 


District, and has been with that body , 


in varjous capacities ever since. 

In 1913 he was put in charge of the 
commission’s division of statistics and 
accounts and continued to perform the 
duties of that position until the reor- 
ganization of the Public Service Com- 
missions in July of the current year. 
When the two commissions were con- 
solidated, Mr. Hasbrouck became de- 
puty chief accountant of the commis- 
sion, in immediate charge of the ac- 
counting and statistical work of the 
Albany office, through which most mat- 
ters relating to finances and accounts 
of the up-state companies have been 
handled. Since July 1 he has, there- 
fore, had supervision over most of the 
werk previously done by the division 
of capitalization and the division of 
statistics and accounts of the up-state 
commission. 

Mr. Hasbrouck is known to public 
utility interests outside of New York 
State by reason of his membership for 
several years on the committee of 
statistics and accounts of public utili- 
ties of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners. 
He was chairman of the special com- 
mittee of three which prepared the 
original draft of the uniform systems 
of accounts for electrical and gas com- 
panies which the 1920 committee pre- 
sented to the National Association at 
its annual convention last year with 
the recommendation that they be made 
the basis for uniform accounting re- 
quirements in all states. 


Edward Kelleher has been appointed 
by Governor Edwards to the position of 
assistant secretary of the New Jersey 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners. 
The office is a new one. Mr, Kelleher 
will look after the operation of jitneys 
throughout the state and will have an 
office in Newark. Regulation of jit- 


neys came within the jurisdiction of 
the commission by a law pressed sev- 
eral months ago. Mr. Kelleher was 
formerly connected with the federal 
revenue office in Camden. 


Mr. Jackson Elected 


Chairman of Wisconsin Body Will 
Direct Activities of Utility 
Commissioners 


Carl D. Jackson was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Railway and Utility Commissioners at 
Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 12. James A. Perry 
of the Georgia Railroad Commission 
is the retiring president. 

Although the Railroad Commission 
of Wisconsin is not so old as some of 


Cart D. JACKSON 


the other commissions, having been or- 
ganized in 1905, it has done much 
original work under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Jackson and Halford Erickson, 
whom he succeeded. This work has 
been widely studied and followed in 
many details by other commissions. 
In railroad affairs the commission’s 
study of the costs of railway move- 
ments was the first made in this coun- 
try. In the public utility field similar 
studies have been made, notably on 
rates and forms of schedules. One of 
the special features of the Wisconsin 
form of regulation is the indeterminate 
permit, which does away with the inde- 
terminate franchise. Elsewhere in this 
issue is an article which completely 
describes the duties, methods and pro- 
cedure of the Wisconsin Commission. 
Mr. Jackson has been chairman of 
the Wisconsin Railroad Commission 
since 1916 and has for an equal time 
been active in the affairs of the na- 
tional association. In 1919 he was 
elected second vice-president and in 
1920 first vice-president. He has 
served on numerous committees, and as 
chairman of the committee on state 
and federal legislation in 1920 he did 
much noteworthy work. During the 
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past year he has served as chairman | 
of the executive committee. "9 

Mr. Jackson was born at Evanston, 
Ill., in 1870 and was graduated from 
Harvard in 1894. Following gradua- 


tion he practiced law continuously in ~ | 
’ Wisconsin until his election to the com- 


mission in February, 1915. 


Mr. Atwood Made Head of 
B. R. T. Employees 
William W. Atwood has been ap- 


pointed president of the Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit Employees Benefit As- 


sociation to succeed the late George W. | 


Edwards. Mr. Atwood will succeed Mr. — 
Edwards as secretary of the B. R. T. © 
Board of Pensions. ¥ 

Mr. Atwood is a practical railroad — 
man and has been connected with the 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit organization in — 


positions of responsibility for 18 years. © 
He entered the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company on Sept. 1, 1903, as trainmas- 
ter in charge of the eastern division of 
the elevated system. 

Mr. Atwood continued in charge of | 
the eastern division of the elevated lines ~ 


until April 1, 1910, when he was trans- | 


ferred to the main office and appointed ~ 
supervisor of the record branch, trans- 
portation department. He continued in 
charge of the record branch until he 
was selected to fill the vacancy in the 
office of president of the Employees — 
Benefit Association, caused by Mr. Ed- 
wards’ death on July 31. 


Robert Ridgway, chief engineer of the 
New York Transit Commission, has re- 
cently returned from a tour of London, 
Paris, Berlin and other European cities, 
where he studied transit conditions and 
means used to meet them. Mr. Ridg- 
way said that while the rapid transit 
lines of European cities are trying to 
obtain higher fares they are not stop- 
ping with that, but are making efforts 
to meet the situation by increasing the 
number of car riders. 


Martin Schreiber, chief engineer of 
the Public Service Railway, Newark, 
N.J.,and manager of the Southern Divi- © 
sion of the company with offices at Cam- 
den, was recently appointed by Mayor 
Ellis of Camden a member of the Cam- 
den Development Plant Commission. 
This body consists of three members 
of the city council, the city engi- 
neer and three citizen engineers 
approved by the chamber of com- 
merce. Mr. Schreiber was appointed 
as one of the latter. The commis- 
sion will work out proper plans for 
the ultimate development of Cam- 
den, including those for city streets, 
transportation parks and playgrounds, 
zoning, and the like. One of the first 
things the Commission will do no doubt, 
will be to arrange for proper ap- 
proaches and gateways through the city 
for the entrance to the bridge. Mr. 
Schreiber has a large amount of exper- 
ience in this kind of work and was for 
two years, the chairman of the Develop- 
ment Plan Board of Engineers of 
Jersey City. 


October 29, 1921 


J. Fithian Tatem, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Five Mile Beach 


Electric Railway, Wildwood, N. J., 
died recently at his home in Haddon- 
field, N. J., at the age of fifty-two. Mr. 
Tatem was also vice-president of the 
Marine Trust Company, Wildwood, N. 
J., and solicitor and director of the 
Ocean City (N. J.) Title & Trust Com- 
pany. 

W. E. Mandelick, for many years sec- 
retary of the London Underground 
Electric Railways Company, Ltd., died 
last week. Mr. Mandelick went to Lon- 
don from New York about 20 years 
ago, at the time when Charles T. 
Yerkes of Chicago was in control of 
the property. Previously Mr. Mande- 
lick had been connected with the 
Sprague Electric Railway & Motor 
Company and the Sprague Electric 
Company of New York. He had been 
in failing health for a number of 
years. 

Younger Alexander, fifty-two years 
old, electric railway builder, financier, 
oil magnate and one of Lexington’s, 


Ky., most prominent citizens, died 
recently. He promoted the Central 
Kentucky Traction Company, . which 


built interurban lines to Georgetown 


and Paris, and for more than ten years - 


was president of the Phoenix-Third 
National Bank in Lexington, which 
position he resigned five years ago to 
develope extensive oil interests in 
Eastern Kentucky. 


B. E. Parker, aged fifty-three, for a 
number of years superintendent of the 
Marion division of the Union Traction 
Company of Indiana, Anderson, Ind., 
died Oct. 20. He was the first superin- 
tendent on the Marion division of the 
Union Traction Company and was ad- 
vanced to this position from the Ander- 
son City Railway. He resigned Jan. 
1, 1911 to accept a position as general 
superintendent of the Rockford & In- 
terurban Traction Company, Rockford, 
Ill., later holding positions at Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Akron, Ohio. 


H. E. Billau, for nearly thirty-five 
years a field representative of the 
Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, died on Sept. 19 in Freemont, 
Ohio. Mr. Billau was exceptionally 
well known in steam railroad and street 
railway circles and was recognized 
everywhere as an authority on paints, 
particularly on railway paints and rail- 
way painting. Many of the car paint- 
ing systems now in use in railroad and 
street railway car shops were origi- 
nated and installed by him. For the 
past several years Mr. Billau’s work 
has been concentrated largely in Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Toledo, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and other central cities. Loyalty 
to his friends, his customers and his 
company were dominant poaeres of 
Mr. Billau’ $ career. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Steel Rail Price Cut $7 


U. S. Steel Corporation Announces a 
Reduction to $40 a Ton 


The United States Steel Corporation 
on Oct, 22 announced a reduction of 
$7 a ton in the price of standard steel 
rails. The cut is from $47 to $40 a 
ton, according to an official statement 
issued by Elbert H. Gary, chairman of 
the board of directors. This is the first 
change in the price of rails put into 
effect by the corporation since the 
United States Industrial Board estab- 
lished a price of $47 on March 21, 1919. 
The Industrial Board price was a re- 
duction of $10 a ton from the quota- 
tion prevailing at the time of the sign- 
ing of the armistice, which price was 
established during government control 
of the industry. The official statement 
issued by Mr. Gary follows: 

“We have decided to recommend that 
our subsidiary companies reduce the 
selling price of standard rails to $40 
per ton base, f. o. b. our mills. The 
present costs of production do not 
justify this action, but it is hoped and 
expected that reductions in freight 
rates and otherwise, together with large 
operations, will soon have a beneficial 
effect upon our costs.” 

An inquiry made this week among 
the manufacturers of girder rails indi- 
cates that there has been no change in 
the price of girder rails corresponding 
to that just announced for standard 
rails. 

The announcement came as a com- 
plete surprise. There has been talk 
at various times in the last year that 
rails might be reduced, but steel men 
always have scouted the suggestion, 
pointing to the extremely high cost of 
production. In fact it has been hinted 
from time to time that there might 
even be an increase in the schedule for 
rails. As a result, the rail price has 
remained unchanged, through three or 
four successive reductions in the entire 
industry of other products. 

Among the independent mills there 
has been a disposition to sell rails at 
less than $47 a ton, but so far as is 
known no firm schedule which shows 
a price under that mark for the 
product has ever been made up by any 
of those producers. In some cases, it 
is understood, rails have even been sold 
for less than the new price announced 
by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

The new $40 price, it is understood, 
will apply to openhearth rails and the 
schedule for Bessemer rails probably 
will be fixed at $38 a ton, the custom- 
ary spread between the two types. It 
represents the second reduction from 
the high mark of $55 to $57 for Bes- 
semer and openhearth established dur- 


ing the war. the first cut amounting 
to $10 a ton. 

It is believed that the independent 
producers of steel rails will make a 
public announcement of a correspond- 
ing reduction soon, notwithstanding 
that they have been making concessions 
in the immediate past which just about 
correspond to the new corporation 
price. It is beieved also that the new 
price may stimulate rail buying to a 
marked degree. Railroads throughout 
the country are sorely in need of new 
rails, but buying has been almost at 
a standstill because of the sustained 
price. The drop of $7 a ton, it is ex- 
pected, will bring into the market a 
large tonnage which has been withheld 
for just such a contingency. 

The normal rail requirements of the 
electric railways of the country are ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons annually, so 
that the railroads as a result of the 
reduction will benefit to the extent of 
approximately $700,000 on next year’s 
supply of rails. 


PURCHASES BELOW NORMAL 


The carriers, however, have not been 
buying their normal supply of rails, 
because of their financial position and 
partly because of the price. As a re- 
sult they are understood to be far in 
arrears of having a normal supply on 
hand, and many more rails will have 
to be replaced next year than in a 
normal year, because of the economies 
which have been practiced of late. 
Consequently rail purchases in 1922 
are expected to be above normal. 

The Steel Corporation adhered to 
the prices fixed by the Industrial Board 
throughout the steel boom of the latter 
part of 1919 and greater part of 1920, 
and as a result its price for standard 
rails during this period has never been 
changed from the $47 level. Independ- 
ent companies, however, had increased 
their prices, and as a result of their 
advances the average price of steel 
rails for 1920 was $52.64 a ton as com- 
pared with $47.50 in 1919 and $57 in 


1918. The average prices for the last 
few years compare as follows: 

ROOT ci acahers *$40.00 Oise) ute $38.00 
1920s eee 52.64 LORCA cote 32.75 
AMIS eeeetc ae 47.50 TOA eas cake 28.00 
LOA. coer 57.00 piles See ee 28.00 


* New price. 


The average price of steel rails from 
1902 to 1915 was $28 a ton and in 
1901 the average was $27.40. 


Last TO BE ADJUSTED 


Steel rails were the last of the im- 
portant steel products to succumb to 
the adjustment which the steel indus- 
try has experienced since the Fall of 
last year. All of the important prod- 
ucts including plates, wire nails, beams, 
bars, tin plate, ‘billets and pig iron 
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have been sharply reduced from the 
prices which prevailed previous to the 
falling off in the demand for steel, 
but even in the face of the reductions 
in all of these products steel rails held 
their own. 


Strike Would Bring Coal Shortage 
ina Week 


Hasty surveys of the state of coal 
stocks reveal that supplies are sufficient 
to weather a brief railroad strike only. 
With the mobile reserve of coal sud- 
denly frozen up, only a week would be 
necessary to bring about acute in- 
dustrial suffering and physical suffer- 
ing as well if it should happen to be 
cold. This is the opinion of one of the 
government’s foremost coal specialists. 
It is pointed out that while the total 
coal in storage is reasonably large, its 
distribution is not such as to afford 
anything like the general relief that 
might be assumed from the total ton- 
nage. Communities would be affected 
very unevenly if there were as much 
as a week’s paralysis of transportation. 
Tidewater ports, lake ports and many 
railroads junction points would be con- 
gested with coal but the average in- 
land city would suffer severely. 

Among railroad officials there is a 
distinct current of optimism. They 
think the chances are very much 
against any strike. Even if the unions 
should do all they threaten, there is a 
feeling that if the men insist on strik- 
ing this is the best possible time. The 
railroad management seems to be in 
an unusually favorable position. 


Copper Demand Small with 
Price Weakening 


Copper demand is small. While most 
producers are holding at 13 cents or 
better a tendency is appearing to cut 
prices somewhat on nearer deliveries 
and to extend the period over which 
13%-cent copper will be sold. While 
home consumption continues fairly good, 
domestic buyers seem to prefer to 
await results of railroad negotiations 
before making further commitments. 

Price of electrolytic copper is 12% to 
12% cents a pound delivered for prompt 
shipments, 12% cents for November, 13 
cents for December, and 13% to 134 
cents for first-quarter, 1922, deliveries. 
Price of Lake copper is 13 to 133 cents 
delivered for prompt and November 
delivery. 


Proposed Elevated Electric Rail- 
way in Osaka, Japan 


The Osaka Hanshin Kyuko Electric 
Railway Company, which operates a 
railway between Osaka and Kobe, ac- 
cording to Hlectrical Industries, is plan- 
ning.to construct an elevated electric 
railway between Osaka and Juso, and 
also to double the present lines, at a 
cost of about 3,000,000 yen. The com- 
pany also contemplates building an un- 
derground railway from its Kobe ter- 
minus. to Motomachi,: to cost approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 yen. 
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Rolling Stock 


Baltimore (Md.) Transit Company _ is 
asking for bids on ten motor buses similar 
to those described. elsewhere in this issue. 

New Orleans (La.) Railway & Light 
Company, recently placed an order with 
the Nichols-Lintern Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for. 200 mechanical sanders. 

Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., has just placed an order with 
the Nichols- “intern Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for 176 mechanical sanders. 

Rockland (Hll.) City Traction Company 
eontemplates purchasing eight buses at an 
aggregate cost of about $56,000. With 
these buses the company expects to furnish 
a service supplementary to that given by 
its railway lines. 


Edwards Railway Motor Car Company, 


Sanford, N. C., has sold to the Atlantic & 
Western Railway, Sanford, one gasoline 
railway passenger motor car having a 


seating capacity of forty-six passengers and 
in addition baggage and mail space total- 
ing 70 sq.ft. 


Track and Roadway 


Hull (Que.) Electric Company will relay 
a half mile. of track on Main Street, 
Aylmer. 


Hamilton (Ont.) Street Railway has been 
requested by the City Council to lay new 
tracks on King Street West, Aberdeen 
Avenue, Wentworth and Margaret Streets. 

Berkshire (Mass.) Street Railway has be- 
gun its repair work on Ashland Street, 
North Adams. The work includes the lay- 
ing of some new rails and steel ties be- 
tween Chestnut and Porter Streets. 


York, Ont.—It was announced at a recent 
meeting of the Township Council that the 
Government would be asked to move the 
tracks of the Toronto Suburban Railway 
through Mount Dennis to the center of the 
road so that the Township can pave the 
Weston Road from the city of Toronto to 
Weston. 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) Railways will open up 
its Mignonette Steel loop East End, on 
Oct. 26. The loop, which cost $40,000, will 
be the route of cars now looping over Cen- 
ter and Highland Avenues. It will relieve 
the present congestion at Penn and High- 
land Avenues, 

Lima, Peru. The original concession for 
an electric railroad from Lima to La Punta 
was for a double track railroad, but a 
recent modification now provides for on'y 
11 kilometers of single track at this time 
from Lima to the village of Bella Vista 
which must be put into use within eighteen 
months from the date of the contract. The 
prolongation to La Punta and double track- 
ing of the line must thereupon be com- 
pleted within a time of approximately two 
years. 

Miami Beach (Fla.) Electric Company 
may extend its lines right to the beach in- 
stead of stopping in the residence section 
of the beach property. Three routes have 
been proposed and are under considera- 
tion, to extend the line to Biscayne Ave- 
nue from First Street, thence along Bis- 
cayne Avenue to its end. Another pro- 
posed route was to extend the line over 
Collins Avenue to Biscayne Avenue to 
Ocean drive and First Street, passing all 
the casinos in this vicinity. The third 
plan was to open South Alton road and 
carry the line to Biscayne Avenue over 
South Alton road and then east to Collins 
Avenue. 


Trade Notes 


William J, Delaney, for many years con- 
nected with the Erie works of the General 
Electric Company has recently been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the Cincinnati 
Car Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Ralph R, Rugheimer has been appointed 
representative of the Automatic Reclosing 
Circuit Breaker Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, in charge of the eastern Kentucky, 
Virginia and southeastern Ohio territory. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., is planning 
to establish a new branch at Huntington, 
W. Va., to supply the demands of its 


patrons in 
Ohio, Kentueky and Tennessee, This 
branch will occupy a three-story building, 
100 ft. square, located at the corner of 
Ninth Street and Second Avenue. 


Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
manufacturer of steel produces, 


Davidson. Mr. Davidson will have entire 
charge of the Prudential Sectional Building ~ 
Department of the Blaw-Knox Company, 
and will be also general manager of the 
. D. Pruden plant of the Blaw-Knox 
Company. Mr. Davidson will be located 
at the C. D. Pruden plant at Baltimore. 
Mir. Davidson was connected for eight 
years with the Hydraulic Steeleraft Com- 
pany, being general manager of that or- 
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the states of West Viren 


has an- | 
nounced the addition to its staff of H. O. © 


ganization at the time he severed his con- | 


nections to become a member of the Blaw- 
Knox staff. 


Insulation &~ Specialty Corperation of 
America, Wilmington, Del., was organized 
on Sept. 1 with a capital stock of $200, 000 
for the manufacture of an insulating mate- 
rial which will be soid under the name of 
“Fibre Granite.” This material will be 
manufactured in sheets from .005 in. up 
to) Taint 
available in the form of tubes and rods 
which will be made in lengths from 40 
to 60 in. and in diameters from 4 to 12 in. 
On Oct. 1 the capital stock of the company 
was increased to $1,000,000. 
is president and chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Company, 26 
Cortlandt Street, New York, has announced 
that its pulverized fuel department has been 
acquired by the Hardinge Company. 120 
Broadway, New York. The Hardinge Com- 


pany states there will be no change in the | / 


method of.conducting the business at their © 
offices, as the organization of the engineer- 
ing department has been taken over prac- 
tically intact. The experience and man- 
ufacturing facilities of the Hardinge Com- 
pany enables them, with their present equip- 
ment and augmented staff, to further ex- 
tend the activities of the Quigley ‘pulverized 
fuel system. 


Nic LeGrand, one of the best known and 
respected salesmen in the electric railway 
field, has hung out a shingle for himself. 
With headquarters and manufacturing plant 
at 1615 Third Avenue, Rock Island, Ill, 
he will supply various malleable, brass or 
aluminum foundry and machine shop prod- 
ucts required by electric railways for trucks 
and miscellaneous car parts. He will also 
engage in the conversion of old single and 
double-truck cars for one-man operation, 
furnishing the material required or con- 
tracting to do the entire reconstruction 
work. Mr. LeGrand has been associated 
with the electric railway field for many 
years through long sales connection with the 
St. Louis Car Company and more recently 
with the National Safety Car & Equipment 


Company. Besides establishing his reputa- 


tion as a salesman, he has won the con- 
fidence of a host of customers and friends. 
It is now his ambition so to conduct his 
own business that this personal confidence 
in him may be extended with increased 
measure to the dealings with him as a prin- 
cipal. Undoubtedly, the quality and price 
of his products will reflect the principles 
of square dealing which account for his 
success. 


E & B Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
has recently brought out a “snap’’ connec- 
tor for flexible cable. 

Model Specialty Company, New York, has 
placed a small portable bench-drilling ma- 
chine on the market. 

Brown & Pengilly, Los Angeles, Cal., are 
marketing an overload relay ‘‘Merco” de- 
signed for the protection of alternating- 
current motors. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, has 
recently developed a new motor-driven air 
ein ae known as the “Imperial Type 
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Russell & Stoll Company, 17 Vandewater 
Street, New York City, has developed a new 
type of cable support for long vertical 
runs. 

National Electric Corporation, Whitman, 
Mass, has developed the ‘Barnes Universal” 
tree insulator, designed to proj high- 
voltage distribution wires. ; 

Hobart Brothers Company, Troy, Ohio, 
has just put on the market a new auto-' 
matic motor-driven’ air-compressor . pum) 2) 
pad tank, equipped with magnetic pressu: 
release. 


in thickness and it will also be ~ 


P. C. Hennig 
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